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BY JOSEPH BOUGHTON, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “ FORT GRISWOLD,” ‘* DEMETRIUS LEONDARI,” ETC. 


“ No enterprising man has reason to droop or repine at any efforts which may be made, with the view 
to depress him; since he may rely on the universal and unchanging truth, that TALENTS, which,are 
before the world, will most inevitably find their proper level. Let then the tempest of envy or malice 
howl around him. His genius will consecrate him; and any attempt to extinguish thai, will be as 
unavailing as would a human effort to “ quench the stars.”—WIkT’s BRITISH Spy. 


CHAPTER I. 

** Come, now, don’t be a fool, boy! The 
girl, I presume, is pretty enough— but 
there’s my fiend Ashton'’s daughter, Re- 
becca, who has something more weighty to 
recommend her. She’s a fortune, Edward, 
so pay your future addresses there, and let 
me hear no more of your cottage nymph, 
Ellen Richmond.” 

The speaker was a man of forty-five, 
whose countenance denoted pride and want 
of feeling. His figure was commanding and 
noble, and as he now spake, there rested a 
severe frown upon his high, pale forehead. 

The person addressed wasa youth scarce- 
ly twenty, with somewhat effeminate fea- 
tures and figure, and a broad, rather than a 
high forehead; but from the depths of bis 
clear blue eye the soul’s tenderest sensi- 
bilities beamed forth with their intellectual 
flashes, and on his cheek of almost maiden 
whiteness, a deep blush now mantled, occa- 
sioned by the language addressed to him. 


It was not a blush of shame—no, it was that 


deep suffusion which a grieved heart will 
betray, when the current of its gentle aspi- 
rations of hope, and love, and happiness, is 
rudely obstructed by the interposition of the 
authority of one, whom nature has given 
the prerogative of command, and to whom 
it dictates a corresponding obedience. 
Judge Morley was a man of good intel- 
lectual endowments, and the inheritor of a 
considerable fortune—but he possessed to 
an immoderate degree that silliest of all 
pride, the pride of ancestry. He claimed 
descent, in a direct line, from an ancient 
English family, the head of which, (if there 
is truth in heraldic genealogies,) had been 
metamorphosed from a retainer into a 
knight, as a reward for the assiduity with 
which he had assisted his lord in the bene- 
volent undertaking of fleecing his tenants. 
But no matter what were the services that 
had led to his advancement, Richard Mor- 


f 








ley was finally created a peer of the Eng- 
lish realm. He had, it seems, improved 
upon the qualities, by the exercise of which 
the old lord, his master, in his gratitude, had 


| got him knighted, so far as finally to fleece 
| his patron out of his ill-gotten possessions ; 
_and when the latter was gathered to his 


fathers, leaving no heir, Richard Lord Mor- 
ley reigned in his stead. ‘True it also was, 
(a fact which somewhat grieved his descen- 
dant, Judge Morley,) that the career of old 
Richard had been mighty brief and inglori- 
ous. He was convicted and executed for 
treason against the reigning power, his es- 
tates confiscated, and a bill of attainder vo- 
ted against him. These latter little circum- 
stances of his ancestor’s history, Judge 
Morley deemed it not worth while to allude 
to when speaking of his illustrious proto- 
type. It was sufficient forthe judge's van- 
ity, that his ancestor had once been a lord, 
that he had lived in his strong and towering 
castle, with a retinue of serfs obedient to his 
nod. In his political opinions, the senti- 
ments that corresponded with his weak 
pride were entertained. Although his pru- 
dence forbade his disseminating fully his 
doctrines in a country, where they were, as 
a matter of course, unpopular, yet in his 
private conversations, they often leaked out. 
He looked upon republicanism as a strange 
degeneracy, and grieved that in America 
there were no titles of nobility to distinguish 
the pretending from the common herd. But 
Judge Morley did all in his power to assimi- 
late himself and his affairs to the standard 
which his fancy worshipped—he was an 
uncompromising aristocrat.. The highest 
passport to his society was noble ancestry 
—but, as in this republican Jand there were 
so few to boast of that, had Judge Morley 
stopped there in making uphis list of friends, 
the catalogue would have fallen far short 
of that number, which, in military matters 
usually constitutes a “ corporal’s guard.” 
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‘The man of wealth wal fashion was pees 

tore graciously allowed to fill upthe vacuum 
of a circle, where, 
have had his will, all should have been no- 
ble. Wealth, then, in the absence of nobil- 
ity, Was made the standard of merit, and 


was considered the nucleus around which | 


all the virtues centered. 

In early life he had married a wife, whose 
disposition, in the above mentioned respects, 
was very uulike hisown. Probably a quiet- 


er, More unostentatious, more kind and ben- | 


evolent lady never lived than Mrs. Morley ; 
none whose acts of charity called down upon 
her head more blessings from grateful lips ; 
none whose gentleness of deportment more 
effectually entwined around herself the sin- 
cerest affections of the virtuous and the good. 

Edward Morley, the hero of our tale, was 
their only offspring. As before stated, he 
possessed a slim, if not a slight figure, the 
consequence of frequent indisposition i in boy- 
hood—but his powers of mind were of the | 
rarest combinations. Study had employe “cl || 
his every youthful energy—bov ks were to 
him existence. He possessed a mind that 
successfully grappled with obstacles ofevery | 
sort, a discriminating judgment, and an en- 
ergy and ripeness of purpose rarely pertain- 
ing to one so young. He also inherited the 


tine, generous, and noble spirit of his excel- | 
lent mother; but a manliness overspread | 


the exhibition of those traits, that added || 
much to their excellence. 

A blush, we have said, dyed his usu- 
ally pale cheek, at the address of his father. | 


That parent he had been accustomed to | 


respect and to obey, and his countenance 
now evinced the deep grief that filled his 
bosom at a command which he felt it im- 
possible to accede to without snapping asun- 
der the thread by which were suspended 
his dearest, fondest hopes. Judge Morley 

say with vexation the effect his command 
had upon Edward. He did not imagine 
matters had proceeded so far, until Ed- 
ward’s burning cheek disclosed to him the 
truth. Sofiening his tone, he continued— 

“You must be aware, Edward, that your 
father’s best hopes center in you, and he is 
anxious you should bring no disgrace upon 
his house by a mean alliance. Mr. Ashton 
is a manof great wealth, and his eldest 
daughter will inherit much of his fortune. 
[ have myself something considerable to 
endow you with, and this marriage with 
Rebecca Ashton will enrich you immea- 
surably.” 

“ T acknowledge,” replied Edward, “your 
right to command me ineve ry thing, e xcept | 
where obedience would be the ruin of my 
happiness. Strong as is my sense of duty 





could Judge Morley || \ 








to you, my father, i in this particular, I caa- 
| not obey you. What is Rebecca Ashton? 
An uncouth, illiterate hoyden. And what 
| is her father? A niggardly and tyrannical 
| miser, whose soul (small, indeed, “athing is 
| it) is encompassed within the vaults that 
|| secure his riches. Whatcan there be in 
| such an alliance, calculated to bring either 
|| honor or happiness to my father’s family ?” 
| I am not particularly desirous you 
|| should marry Rebecca, if you do not fancy 
her; though she will probably inherit more 
than her young sister, Mary. Rebecca is 
her father’s favorite” 

* Yes,”’ interrupted Edward, “ probably 
because she possesses more of his disposi- 
tion than her sister.” 

‘* Well, then, Edward, pay your atten- 
tions to Mary. She is beautiful, and cer- 
tainly unobjectionable on other points, as 
| her accomplishments are many.” 
| «Me ury Ashton,” replied Edward, ‘is 

| truly an ‘interesting girl; but she loves my 
| cousin, William Preston; and if she did 

not, to be candid with you, father, my se- 
1 lection has already beenmade. As toriches, 
| 1 do not desire them without effort. They 
| are but clogs upon the noblest energies of 
the human mind. Unless merit and honor 
|| are their attendants, commend me to a cot- 











|| tage and a crust of bread, rather than the 
| gilded hall, where nought but a soulless 
ja ul mercenary being holds his sway. 

“ Heyday!” exclaimed Judge Morley, 
| his eyes flashing angrily, * w hat a mighty 
| lecturer and philosopher 5 you have become! 


tts 


| These are the sentiments engendered by 
| your silly, romantic attachment to the cot- 
| tager’s daughter! ‘This is the philosophy 
| of a simpleton, whose foolish imagination 


| has invested a cottage girl with supernatu- 
ral attributes; of a blockhead, who prefers 
marrying a portionless wife to one with a 
fortune! But,” he added, his proud lip 
curling into a sneer, * I'll put an end tothis 
hallucination. Prepare, to-morrow, to leave 
this roof, until your senses have return- 
ed. ~ 
‘‘T am glad, sir, you have said nothing 
disparagingly of Ellen Richmond; it might 
have occasioned from me an undutiful re- 
ply. True, sir, she 2s a cottager’s daughter, 
but possessed of more noble qualities of 
mind and heart than the whole range of 
insipid butterflies that flit in their tapestried 
chambers, can boast; and as to my insan- 
| ity, as you term my resolution, it is a fired 
| one; and as you bid me leave my parental 
roof, until | change that resolution, I will, 
sir,”—and throwing back his head proudly, 
| with compressed lip and dilated nostril, he 
added, ** rorneverR!” He then left the room. 
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CHAPTER Ii. 

The ebullition of spirit and feeling which 
closed the preceding chapter, was charac- | 
teristic of Edward. Proud he was—but it | 
was that pride which had for its foundation | 
the consciousness of just and noble senti- 
ments. He had been not only a deep stu- 


dent in what appertained to mere learning, || 


but he had dipped ardently into the biogra- 
phy of those master-spirits who had carved 
out for themselves fame and immortality— 
of men who had been * the arbiters of their 
own fortunes.”” Their example had filled 
him with admiration, and a spirit of emula- | 
tion had taken possession of his breast. 
‘Those who noted him, after he had been 
perusing the biography or writings of a 
Newton or Franklin, or the forensic labors 
of William Pitt or Patrick Henry, might 
have observed in the varied expression of 
his eye, in his brow of thought, and in the 
eurl of his lip, the throes and excitement of | 
a deep and unconquerable ambition. His | 
seemed to be that ambition which discarded | 








alithe numerous olfersof assistance and pree || 


terment that are often thrust upon others, by ! 


the overweening solicitude of friends, and 


i| 

. . . |} 

sought to throw itself unreservedly upon its | 
I 


own powers. ‘To such a mind, the idea of 
leaving his home, and a parent who sought | 
to immolate him upon the altar of a sordid 
ambition, and to prosecute for himself a for- 
tune and a reputation, was by no means an 
unwelcome one. Perhaps his love for 
Ellen Richmond was the strongest incen- 
tive to the adoption of such a course; at 
any rate it quickened his decision, and lent 
a hallowed charm to the adventure. 

Ellen Richmond he had known from 
early childhood. Mr. Richmond, her fa- 
ther, had been, at one time, one of the 
wealthiest traders in Boston. He ardently 
espoused the cause of the late war between 
America and England, and suddenly found 
himself reduced from afHuence to poverty 
by the reverses attendant upon trade in 
those times, and which brought so many 
noble, patriotic gentlemen to the verge of 
bankruptey. Mr. Richmond left the metro- 
polis, and retired to a small farm in the 
vicinity of the ancient and aristocratic vil- 
lage of C , where Judge Morley and 
Mr. Ashton resided. Here he built a neat 
and beautiful cottage, and adorned the ad- 





other improvements as his chaste judgment 
and excellent taste had planned. The cot- 
tage stood upon a gentle eminence, sur- 
rounded by a white-washed picket-fence. 
A neatly graded walk led from the outer 
gate through a spacious door-yard, inter- 














spersed with shrubbery and flowers. Around 





_ parable. 


the graceful porch the honeysuckle and the 
woodbine hung in rich festoons, and the 
lawn beyond was sprinkled with the fresh- 
est roses. 

Here, Edward, in his boyhood, had oft- 
ten led home from school, the pretty Ellen. 
Here, in this bower of bliss, when indispo- 
sition had weakened his frame, and unfitted 
him for study, would he resort to spend an 
afternoon, and listen to her sprightly con- 
versation ; or perhapsstroll with herthrough 
the flowery grounds—or together gather 
wild flowers that grew spontaneously upon 
the little wooded hill that rose upon the 
right of the cottage. Here, too, would they 
sometimes pursue together their studies, al- 
ways the same at school. 

llen Richmond was indeed “all that 
poet ever dreamed of.” There neyer drop- 
pedon earth a lovelier vision. "What melt- 
ing sofiness was there in her eye of deepest 
hazel! Rich, glossy brown ringlets fell up- 
on aneck of the purest white—her brow 
was like polished ivory, and when her eye- 
lids were cast down, their beautiful silken 
lashes lay upon an exquisitely rounded 
cheek, always blooming withhealth. The 
form of Venus was not more faultless ; and 
then such a merry, joyous laugh as would 
sometimes break from her lips, was incom- 
Was it strange that Edward lov- 
ed her—or that she returned his affection ? 

For a few years only they had been sep- 
arated. Edward had been sent to a south- 
ern university, and Ellen to a Boston semi- 
nary. ‘The latter, under the patronage and 
charge of a wealthy maternal aunt, had no 
pains spared in her education; and aftera 
stay of four years at the school, she had re- 
turned home to the cottage of her parents. 
Edward had graduated, and had been but 
a short time returned from College, when 
the interview with his father, above men- 
tioned, took place. 


Old Richard Ashton had long been a re- 
sident of C . He possessed great wealth, 
much of which he had amassed by the 
rankest oppression and fraud. Owning se- 
veral tracts of uncultivated land, he had in- 
duced a great number of individuals, by the 
fairest promises of leniency and forbear- 
ance, to settle upon them; received from 
them whatever they could pay down upon 
taking possession; and when they had 
cleared up and improved the lands suffi- 
ciently to render them valuable, Ashton 
would throw every possible obstacle in the 
way of their completing the last payments 
that became due; and following up this 
high-handed advantage over them, would 
ultimately wrest from them the possessions 
which they had endeavored, by years of 
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wil, to secure to themselves and their chil- || how pale you look! Are you ill?” she 


dren. His penurious and niggardly dispo- 
sition was proverbial in the village. In 
stature he was short—his head large, and 
very much disproportioned to the shrivelled 
hody to which it belonged. His features 
were of that iron cast so peculiar to the mi- 
ser—his forehead low, receding and wrink- 
led, his nose bowing, and sharp at the point 
—his lips thin, and when compressed, near- 
ly brought his nose in contact with his chin. 
He had a low, squealing voice, and when 
he laughed, which was seldom, it seemed 


like the cachinations of an angry baboon. | 


His youngest daughter, Mary, was both 
beautiful and accomplished ; the efforts of a 
worthy mother, now recently dead, having 
sufficiently overcome the stingy opposition 
of the father, as to give her daughter many 
advantages. Mary had long been loved by 
William Preston, a nephew of Judge Mor- 
ley’s, and that attachment had been as long 
reciprocated. The mother, before her death, 
had approved their wish to become each 


uthers, but the opposition of Ashton wasim- | 


moveable, on account ofthe poverty of young 
Preston. 
although the favorite of her father, had re- 
ceived but a poor education. In this re- 
spect, however, he could not be blamed. 
Any expense lavished upon so ungainly a 
creature would have been thrown away. 
Possessing no tractability for those numer- 
ous accomplishments that throw a charm 
around her sex, she indulged herself in a 


propensity very natural and common to | 
such women, that of scandalizing those who | 


did possess such accomplishments. And 
this was the family, to which, blinded by 
an inordinate desire for wealth, Judge Mor- 
ley was desirous of being allied. 
also approved of it, more from a desire of 
being placed in a situation whereby he 
could enhance his gains through the assist- 
ance and co-operation of Edward, whom he 
deemed a prudentand energetic young man, 
than from any other cause. 


CHAPTER III. 


Edward that evening rapped at the door | 


of the cottage of Mr. Richmond; and was 
welcomed by Ellen with more than her ac- 
customed cheerfulness. As soon as he had 
led her to a seat, she exclaimed : 

“Oh! Tam so glad you have come to- 
night, Edward. I have just been planning 
many schemes for enjoyment the coming 


summer; and I want your advice and as- | 


sistance. First, [ intend to have a beauti- 


ful summer-house erected near that little 
lake under the hill, where I will remove my 
books and piano—and 


but Edward! 





} 


| 


The eldest daughter, Rebecca, || 


Ashton | 





added, gazing into his face with concern. 

Edward’s lip trembled with the emotions 
with which his bosom was full. He essay- 
ed to speak, but his words could find no ut- 
terance. Ellen became alarmed. 

‘Dear Edward, what is the matter ? 
Has anything happened to you? Ah! I 
fear what you would answer. You would 

tell me that Ellen is no longer dear to you; 
that the rich and learned Edward Morley 
| no longer loves the penniless Ellen Rich- 
| mond. Speak! Edward ; is it so?” 

“Ellen! Ellen!! for Heaven’s sake hear 
me; anddo not again wound my over- 
charged bosom with such injustice. Hear 
me, Ellen. ‘To-day, for your sake, have 
I been turned away from my paternal 








| 





| home!” He drew her to his bosom, and in 
low accents, recounted to her the interview 


| with his father ; spoke again of his undying 
‘love; and his determination to breast the 
sudden change in his affairs, and to gain 
| for himselfa fortune and a reputation to lay 


| said he, “but I will again return to claim 
my bride. Will you cease to remember 
me when I am gone, Ellen?” 


It was now Ellen’s turn to become inca- 
pable of speech. The injustice she had 
imputed to Edward, who for her was about 
|| to sacrifice a home, and to be thrown, un- 
| assisted, upon the world ; his courage and 
| resolution under such trying circumstances ; 
| his faithful and devoted love to her; his 


| ather feet. “I go from hence to-morrow,” 


| question, ‘* Would she cease to remember 
him?” all passed rapidly through her mind, 
and filled her with confusion and grief. 
| She fell upon his bosom, and sobbed aloud. 
| ‘** Do you forgive me ?” she said at length, 
looking up into his face with swimming 
eyes. 

**T do, most heartily, dearest Ellen,” re- 
sponded Edward. 

‘* But oh, what a sacrifice are you mak- 
| ing forme, Edward. Nay, indeed, it must 
| 





notbe made. Do not, though it kill me tosee 
you another’s, perilso much in my behalf.” 
‘* You know but little of me, dearest, if 
you suppose I could falter in my resolu- 
And now, Ellen, I must bid you 
Early to-morrow I go, I hardly 


tion. 

| adieu. 
| know whither; but you shall hear from me, 
| whenever my foot has a resting place. 
| Once more adieu !” 

| She looked up, but Edward was gone. 
|| Bitter were the tears with which Ellen that 
night bedewed her pillow ; and yet, amidst 
| her grief, there glowed the brightest beams 
| which young Hope ever shed, to soften and 
| allay the pangs of a bleeding heart. 

| The morning came—and Edward had 
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one more bitter trial to undergo, before 
leaving his native roof; and that was the 
parting with his mother ; that kind and ex- 
ceilent parent who had ever been tohim all 
love, tenderness, and wise counsel. 

** God bless you, my only cherished bey !” 
said the matron, as she threw her arms 
around the neck of Edward, while her warm 
tears fell fast upon his cheek, *‘and if a 
mother’s prayers can avail, you witl indeed 


be blest and happy. Ido not feel a grief 
that sinks into despondency at thus parting | 
with you, my son ; for something whispers | 


I know all, Ed- | 


me that it is for the best. 
ward ; and cannot change the determina- 
tion of your father. 


be well.” 

** You shall hear well of me, dear moth- 
er,” replied Edward, kissing her pale cheek, 
“or you shall ever hear again from Ed- 
ward Morley.” 

Just then the post-chaise rattled up tothe 
door. 

‘** Farewell, my dearest boy !” ejaculated 
Mrs. Morley, slipping into his hand a well- 
filled purse; and Edward, once more press- 
iug his mother's hand, sprang into the car- 
riage, and was rapidly whirled from the 
mansion. 

The imaginations of some can easily por- 
tray, and the experience of others can as ea- 
sily reca]l feelings akin to those of Edward 
Morley, as he sat in the vehicle that was 
tast conveying him away from the home of 
his childhood. Who has not felt that in- 
definable sadness that takes possession of 
the heart on leaving home, even for only a 
temporary absence; that irresistible sinking 
of soul, as long cherished and remembered 
scenes recede from the vision? Edward 
felt all that could be felt under such cir- 
cumstances. He looked out upon the old 
familiar trees and meadows with an inter- 
est hitherto unfelt. There rose the moun- 
tain, whose height he had so often climbed 


in his boyish rambles; now a_ beautiful | 


woodland, erst the scene of his childhood’s 


sports, rose to his view; here warbled the | 
little stream, along whose sunny banks he | 


had so often roved; all seemed invested 


. But I feel assured, that | 
when I shall again hear from you, it will | 








deeply pensive look, waved her hand to him 
in silent, sad adieu, he threw himself back, 
unmanned, upon his seat; and silently 
wept. —_— 
CHAPTER IV. 

On the evening of the day of Edward’s 
departure, Judge Morley was sitting in his 
parlor, in conversation with his wife. 

‘I shall never recall him,” said he, 
‘since he has shown himself so undutiful. 
Fool that he is, to throw himself away up- 
on Richmond’s portionless girl, instead of 
securing a fortune by a marriage with Miss 
Ashton. But he’ll soon get over his folly, 


_and reiurn with a prayer for my forgive- 














} 
| 


with a new and peculiar interest ; they ap- || 
peared like old and dear friends rising to | 
bid him farewell, as each passed before him || 


in sad review. 
‘ ° — ‘ . . 
in sightof Ellen’s home: when the bright 


little cottage, smiling amid the verdure of, 


its blooming shrubbery; when the little 
wooded hill, the sloping lawn, and the green 
meadow, burst upon his sight; and oh, 
when the fairy figure of his beloved Ellen 
stepped forth upon the ground, and, with 


But, when the coach came | 





ness and protection. Necessity will compel 
him to do it.” 

Mrs. Morley replied only with her tears. 
She had long found useless the attempt to 


dissuade her husband from any resolution 


he had taken; but she felt how little he 


was acquainted with the inflexible and 
courageous disposition of Edward, in sup- 
posing he would return to throw himself 
upon his bounty and forgiveness. 

A year having passed away without any 
tidings from Edward, Judge Morley be- 
came the guardian of his nephew, William 
Preston, whom he persuaded to remain 
with him. Preston was of nearly the same 
age as Edward; and although he possessed 
none of that maturity of intellect, that love 
of study, and that high-souled ambition be- 
longing to the lattér, he was, nevertheless, 
a sensible, good-natured, roystering young- 
ster, apt to gain friends, and to spend mo- 
ney. Judge Morley became strongly at- 
tached to him; and resolved,in consequence 
of the refusal of Edward to return, to make 
him his protege, if not his future heir. 

The attachment existing between Pres- 
ton and Mary Ashton, Judge Morley was 
desirous should eventuate in their marriage ; 
and, for the purpose of overcoming the 
known hostility of old Ashton to their nup- 
tials, he resolved upon having an interview 
with him. 

Ashton, at this interview, continued for 
some time inflexible in his opposition; but, 
after revolving in his mind a plot, whereby 
profit might arise to him by consenting, he 
replied to Judge Morley. 

“T am willing your nephew should mar- 
ry my daughter, and finally to do some- 
thing handsome for him; provided [ re- 
ceive the assurance that he will change his 
idle habits, mind his p’s and q’s, and be- 
come a thriving, industrious fellow. I say 
I may do something handsome for him in 
my will; but for the present, all must de- 
pend upon himself, and you, Mr. Morley. 
I will put him in possession of Woodville 
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Farm, whic h I will contract to sell him for | 
ten thousand dollars; a sum but little more 
than halfits value. I will give him suth- 


cient time; but this sum I am determined | 


he shall earn and pay to me; and, to ren- 
der that matter certain, [ shall require that | 
you, Mr. Morley, execute your note to me 
for the amount, to remain in my hands as 
security that Preston will accomplish the | 
payme nt in the time to be specified in my 
coutract with him. Preston looks upon 
you as lis be ne factor, and your standing as 
his see urity will be but another incentive to | 
his industry ; so you will probably never 
suller any loss by becoming bound for him. 
Inthe meantime, he must de ‘lay his mar- 
riage for a year at least.” 

oe | amready to do this for my nephew,” 
replied Judge Morley, ‘even though you 
should finally leave him nothing. He isa 
noble lad, and Iam sure, will requite my 
services with gratitude. Besides, whom 
else have | to assist? My disobedient son 
has refused to listen to my counsel, aban- 
doned me, and gone, [ know not whither. 


Send Preston to me this evening, and I will | 
| “I know you of old, Ashton. But, no mat- 


execute and deliver to him the note you re- 
quire. 

At atownten miles distant, was a _ re- 
cruiting rendezvous. Thither old Ashton 
now speedily hastened; and entering an 
old rickety Inn, where the officers and re- 
eruits were staying, he | 
company which had been raised, were to 
leave on the morrow, for a military post on 
the frontier of one of the western states. 
Ashton was acquainted with Lieutenant 


| but whoever heard of honor being possess- 
| ed by folks of your sort?) Hand over the 
| dust’; or I stir pot in the business at all.” 
Ashton took out his purse, with evident 
| reluctance; and after much hesitation and 
thought, was again returning it to his pock- 
! et, when Brison exclaimed : 
| ** Nay; no backing out ! Down with the 
| dust, or I'll not only refuse to engage in the 
| matter, but will expose you, before I leave 
| town!” 
! Out came the purse again; and as old 
} Ashton counted out the money, with many 
/asigh, he said: 

* Well; you're the hardest customer } 
ever found; but it’sall the same, if you do 
your work well.’ 
| * No sooner was the money laid upon the 
i table, than the long, bony fingers of Brisow 
| grasped it up; and, transferring it to his 
| own pocket, he remarked : 

“Hard; isn’tit; old ehap? Did you 
/ever pay in advance for a service before ?”” 

“No!” replied Ashton, doggedly. 
* And never after it was done, if you could 
avoid it, eh?” continued Brison, teazingly. 


ter; all shall be done now, as you wish. 


| What hour shall | come?” 


-arned that the | 


Brison, under whom the recruits had been | 


enlisting. 
pled and designing fellow, who would sell 
himself to the 
fraud, for the sake of gain. 
into a little back room, he said to him: 

* Brison; will you perform a service for 
me, which requires secrecy, and a little of 
the craft vou are gifted with?” 

* That depends,” said Brison, 
service to be performed, and the amount of 
compensation ; which must be liberal, any- 
how,” , 

Ashton then, in whispers, communicated 
his wishes to Brison: and raising his voice 
at the end of the collo: juy, Si aid, 

“ T will give vou two hundred dollars.” 

* Done!" said Brison, holding out his 
band for the money. 

* When the service is performed, the 
money shall be yours,” said old Ashton, 
grinning. 


**on the 


“But T wont trust vou, you old fox! I et. 


know of the say ing — Honor among rogues 


He knew him for an unprinci- | 


pernetration of any act of | 
Calling Brison | 


| ‘Early; say about eight. Recollect you 
are to demean yourself as becomes a no- 
| tary.” 

* Never fear 
they parted. 

This interview 
Ashton returned home, 
speed. 


me,” replied Brison; and 
having thus terminated, 
with all possible 


‘Well, Mr. Preston,”’ said Ashton to 
William, as they sat together that evening. 
in Ashton’s office, ** you see | am disposed 
|fo give you Mary, ina year; and to do 
something for vou besides. Woodville 
Farm, ev ery body knows, is worth nearly 





| twice the sum you are to pay me; and, 





if you are thriving, and Gacharge the pav- 

-ment, for which your uncle Morley is to 
become bound, [ll do the handsome thing 
for vou and Mary, in mv will.” 

“Tam aware,” replied Preston, ‘of my 
uncle’s kind intentions toward me: and that 
alone fills me with a gratitude that will 
prove a sufficient incentive to my efforts to 
repay him for the oblig: ation he is about to 
assume for me, to vou.’ 

“Well,” sail Ashton, “the matter shall 
be fixed to-night. | expect a notary here 
every moment, who has made out the ne- 

cessarv papers ; and to-morrow you go into 
possession of the property.” 

Just then a figure entered the office, who, 

after bowing to Ashton, took his seat. He 
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was dressed in a suit of dingy sables, and 
wore a large white neckcloth, into which 
his chin was partially sunk. A long queue 
hung upon the collar of his coat, and he 
carried a large ivory-headed cane. 

“This is Mr. Fletcher, the notary I was 
speaking of,’ said Ashton to Preston. ** He 
has come to do our business.” 

Preston bowed to the stranger, who re- 
turned the bow with all imaginable gravity 
and politeness. The latter then 


his spectacles, wiping them carefully, and 
putting them on, he drew from the port- 
folio two sheets, partly printed, the blanks 
having been filled up with writing. 

“These are the papers,” said the so7- 
disant notary, turning to Ashton, “ which 
vou directed me to make out. They are 
the contract of sale, to be signed by you, and 
a bond for the payment of the purchase 
money, to be executed by Mr. Preston, here.” 

Ashton immediately stepped forward and 
signed the contract. Preston approached 
the table, took up the papers and read them 
over; and finding them correct, was about 
affixing his signature to the bond; when 
Ashton stopped him, saying, 

‘* Before completing the execution of these 
papers, Preston, you must step over to your 


uncle’s andget the note which he is to give | 
me as collateral security to the fulfilment | 


of your bond. He directed me to send you 
to him this evening for that purpose.” 

The unsuspecting Preston immediately 
complied. He left the office, and went to 
the house of Judge Morley; who immedi- 
ately sat down to his desk, and wrote and 
signed a note for ten thousand dollars, paya- 
ble to Ashton nine years from date. 

When Preston had thus left Ashton’s of- 
fice, the latter, addressing the sham notary, 
said: 

** Quick, now, Brison! fix all before he 
returns.” 

Brison immediately took from his port- 
folio a filled-up blank, so closely resembling 
the bond in general appearance, that the 
ditference could have been perceived only 
upon reading it. This he substituted on the 
table in place of the bond, carefully laying 
it in the same positionas the latter had lain. 

In an instant afterwards Preston returned 
with the note, which he handed to Ashton. 

* Tt’s all right,’’ said Ashton, thrusting it 
into his pocket, ‘and nothing remains to 
complete the business hut for you to sign 
yonder bond.” 

Preston unhesitatingly stepped forward 
to the table, and affixed his signature to the 
paper pointed out to him as the bond. 


took a} 
“ee fone from under his arm, which he | 
aid upon the table ; and, after taking out | 


Ashton then deliberately handed both 
the contract and the paper which Preston 
| had signed to the mock notary, saying— 


‘It is proper to leave these papers with 
Mr. Fletcher, who will authenticate them, 
and then return to us the respective instru- 
ment that belongs to each.” 

Brison now withdrew, leaving Asliton 
and Preston together in the office. 
| Mr. Preston,’’ said Ashton, **I have to 
desire a favor of you.’”? Handing Preston 
a letter, he continued: * Will you do me 
| the kindness to go, early to-morrow morn- 
| ing, to the townef K , ten miles dis- 
tant, and deliver this letter to the inn-keep- 
er of ‘The Swan,’ at that place? It is a 
matter of considerable importance to me 
that it be delivered by sun-rise to-morrow.”’ 

Preston signified his readiness to perform 
this service, and then took his leave, to re- 
tire for the night. 

Before day-break on the next morning 
he was seated in the daily coach, and two 
hours ride brought him to the place of his 
destination. Entering the Swan tavern, he 
delivered the letter into the hands of the 
host, and being somewhat hungry after his 
morning’s ride, he called for some refresh- 
ments. Ina short time he was ushered in- 
tothe breakfast-room, and sat down to par- 
take of the viands which the host had placed 
before him. While thus engaged, the door 
of the breakfast-room suddenly opened, 
and in stalked a tall, whiskered personage, 
dressed in a military suit of gray, who, with 
asaucy air, demanded— 

‘“*Ts your name Preston ?” 

‘It is,” was the reply. ** What do you 
want with me?” 

*¢ Why—what the devil’s the reason you 
havn’t joined your company on board the 
sloop Hammer? She sails in half an 
hour. Come, be off with you!” 
| * You are acting under some strange mis- 
| take, sir. Iam nomilitary man, and belong 
| 
| 

















| tono company. It must be some other per- 
/son whom you are in search of.”’ 

| None of your fooling my lad, or I'll re- 
port you to Lieutenant Brison, and you'll 
get the rope’s end when you get on board. 
Come, stir your stumps !”’ he added, striki- 
‘ing Preston across the shoulders with a 
i thick rattan. 

| Preston rose instantly, and dealt the ser- 
| geant a powerful blow under the ear. The 
| latter evinced his acknowledgment of the 
reception of the favor, by measuring his 





length of six feet upon the floor. , 
Just then a file of soldiers rushed in upon 


to the sloop. The discomfited sergeant was 
also taken on board, who, as soon he had 





Preston, whom they bound, and hurried off 
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sufficiently recovered himself from the ef- | paper, which Preston immediately recog- 
fects of the blow he had received, reported nized asthe one he had signed the evening 
to the Lieutenant the insubordination of | before in Ashton’s office, supposing it to be 
Preston, and the treatment he had receiv- || a bond ; but which, upon reading, he found 
ed. | tobe an enlistment for fourteen years in the 








“Order him up!” said Brison. 
was brought up accordingly. 


Preston | U. S. Army! 


A sudden paleness overspread his coun- 


“ Sergeaut Flint informs me, sir,” said | tenance, asa conviction of the treachery 
Brison, ‘addressing Preston, ‘* that you re- | 


fused to obey orders ; and not only that, | 
but that you resisted him with blows.” 

‘I did knock the fellow down, who came 
to me at breakfast in The Swan,” replied 
Preston, ‘* but not until after he had insulted | 
and struck me first. As to obeying orders, 


T acknowledge no right in anybody to give | 


me orders. But, Sir, canyeuw tell me why 
I am treated thus ? 
brought on board here ?” 
‘Why; because you have enlisted your- | 
self into the service,” replied Brison. 
‘*T never enlisted !’? was the response. 
‘‘Is’nt that your name and signature 2” 
demanded Brison, taking out of his hat a 


1} 


Why am I seized and | 


all. 


can get discharged ; 


and villany of Ashton and his accomplice 
flashed across his mind ; and he sank back 


‘into a chair, exclaiming, 


‘lam the victim and dupe of villains! 
[ signed that paper supposing it to be a com- 
mon bond; and never dreamed of an en- 
etme nt into the army !” 

* Can't help it!” said Brison, ‘you must 
serve out your time anyhow, or until you 
but, as what you say, 
seems to be the truth, from your earnest- 
ness, why, you've escaped a flogging, that’s 
If you have been deceived, why 


' you're excusable this time; but it behooves 


| 


you to conduct well hereafter, or your flog- 
ging will come yet.” 


TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


EDI 

‘* Loox out for No. 1,” 
pretty universal application, and suits re- 
markably well the editorial of the first num- 
ber of a Periodical. So common are first 
appearances of this sort, and so generally 
are they filled with explanations, foreshad- 
owings, and promises, that the public— 
meaning the purchasers of the paper--would 
stare, were nothing of the kind said in the 
first issue of this startlingly titled  Maga- 
zine for the Million.” 

We really think, that we have hit upona 
peculiarity. If there be nothing in the style, 
nothing in the matter, nothing in the shape, 
the arrangement, the “ subjects, attributes, 
or objects,” 


ry 


ORIAT 


YY +V 


publication on our last page—which, by the 
way, we are beginning to think may be the 


is a proverb of | 


? 


EGOT 


citement and pleasure. 


ISM 


It will be fully as 


| gratifying to us, to give out these weekly 


presents, as to the fortunate ones to receive 
them. Already can we imagine the bright 
eyes of some intelligent boy, or interesting 
girl, sparkling with pleasure, as he or she, 
takes the ten heavy volumes of the works ot 
Sir Walter Scott. Already we seem to see 


| the faces of some poor family light up with 
unfeigning joy, as they receive the succes- 





| ject of ours. 
there is certainly something no- | 
vel, and therefore attractive. in the plan of | 


most interesting inthis orthe future numbers. | 


It was a benevolent notion, an ingenious 
idea, a philanthropic fancy, 
weekly, among our readers, all over the 
country, the beautiful, the splendid, the 
costly presents announced for this and the 
next, and to be announced for the coming 


numbers. ‘To us, this seems a charming 


project, and we anticipate immeasurable ex- | 


distribute | 


sive fifty numbers of the Harpers’ maguifi- 


| cent pictorial Bible! 


No objection, that we can see, can be 
made to this curious and good-natured pro- 
It is in this way that nice la- 
dies make up lotteries and rafiles, at their 
charitable fairs, though the operation there 
is something of a vice versa order. 

We publish a neat, handsome, and (we 
We ask a fair price 


for it—certainly not a high one—and from 


hope) clever magazine. 


the profits, we choose weekly, to make a cer- 
tain number of elegant literary presents, the 
recipients of which, we select in our own 
fashion—by the impartialities of chance, or, 


| as many believe, of Providence itself. Why 


not? One of these presents may affect the 
destinies of millions. Some boy may, by this 
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means geta voluminous book he could: not 1 


have otherwise procured—it may open to | 
lim a career, upon which, but for the read- 
ing of it, he never would have entered. Is 
uot all this delectable? 

We open our first number with the com- 


thor, already well known to the literary | 
and reading world. It will be concluded in | 
two more numbers, probably, certainly in | 
three, to be followed by others of not less 
striking merit. We would ask particular 
attention to the opening letter of our readers’ 
correspondent, Mr. Scroggins. Have we 
not good reason to suppose that his future 
epistles will be among the most interesting 
articles of our future numbers. To our 
Review department we need not call atten- 
tion. Itcan scarcely fail of being about the 
best reading we can offer. 

In behalf of our publishers, we (the Edi- 
tor) are desired to say, that the edition of 
the second number will be the same as this, 
five thousand. ‘The third number will be 
regulated according to circumstances; pro- 
bably increased. 


We are also requested to give notice, that | 


their latest advertisements will be found up- 
on the cover, and that they are well worth a 
respectful consideration. ‘That is our pri- 
vate opinion, certainly, and we have no ob- 
jection to thus publicly stating it. 

As our readers must have read “ french 


with a respectful au reroir! 


CHEAP LITERATURE AND AN IN-| 
TERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


| 
sie aaa | 
| 
| 
| 








We will have our say. 
be much that is new in our notions upon 


There may not | 


these well be-written subjects, yet we must | | 
free our minds. | 

The Almighty gave man genius for the || 
use and benefit of his fellow men, and not 
as an article of speculation, to trade with— | 
to grow rich upon. | 

‘The laborer is indeed worthy of his hire, | 
and the common justice of mankind as- | 
sents to this proposition, and practices upon 
it; but genius was never so debasingly em- 
ployed as in the recent outcry raised about | 
the question of copy-right. 


* 


i 
| 
| 


A funny part of this procceding is, that 
the greater portion of this sound and fury, 


1 “signifying nonsense, comes from those 
-whose writings the most stringent acts 
would never sell—from the writers of books 

that would not be taken as a gift on either 
mencement of a tale by an American av- | 


side of the Atlantic, and that we hear little 
or nothing upon the subject from those 
who would be most interested in the of- 
some-desired result. 


Genius is usually joined to benevolence. 
This union of god-like attributes does not 
look to pounds, shillings and pence. A 
Homer was content with his daily bread. A 
Shakespeare was first actor and then mana- 
ger of atheatre. A Milton sold Paradise 
Lost for twenty dollars. These men 
wrote for mankind—for posterity. 


When a good man writes for the benefit 
of the human race at large, he wants, no 
doubt, a living from his labor; but, much 
more than that, does he desire the circula- 
tion of his written works. When men 
write from the heart that which may benefit 
the hearts of all around them, they do not 
make the written word a matter of vulgar 
trade—they do not debase it with filthy 
lucre. Men oftrue genius, and of real good- 
ness are not so selfish as this. Such men 


wouldmake their inspirations likethesummer 
| rain and the blessed light of heaven. They 


would give freely, as they have freely re- 


he n | ceived. 
without a Master,” we take Frencu leave, || 


But, even as a pecuniary matter, there is 
no cause of complaint. A good book will 
always pay its author sufficiently; a poor 
one had better not be published at all. 
Where is the author who would not rather 


receive one cent per copy on an edition of 
| ten thousand, than ten cents a copy on an 


edition of one thousand? 


Our good authors are well paid. Let 
the poor ones sell sugar, or dig potatoes. 


, What benefit would an internatioral copy- 


right be to them? Would it compel people 
to buy unatiractive books, or read unreada- 
ble ones? Mr. Cooper gets from one to 
three thousand dollars for every novel he 
writes, from his American publisher. Ste- 
vens, the traveller, has received twenty 
thousand dollars for his last work, and in 
“that proportion for others. A popular 
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. . { 
writer gets just what price he chooses to | 
ask. Where is the hardship? 


The only effect of high prices is to re- 


| 
| 
! 
| 


strict circulation. The whole of the agita- | 
| press of the Langleys, a new translation of 


tion respecting international copy-right, is 
for the purpose of selling a few hundred 
books at five and ten dollars each, instead 
of many thousands at one or two shillings, 
and this would swell the gains of greedy 
writers, who would coin genius, thought, 
and sentiment for gold, and a few lazy pub- | 
lishers, who would gain more profit at less | 
trouble, while the great mass of mankind | 
would suffer from this deprivation. | 

The present laws pay authors and pub- | 


lishers sufficiently. ‘That is enough. Why | 
should we wish to tax the world abroad | 
when well enough paid at home? If pro- 
perty in thought is like property in real es- 
tate, why are not the heirs of Milton and | 
Shakespeare now drawing revenues from | 
their works? Why should copy-right be | 
limited only to a certain period? Why do | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


patents for inventions run out ! 
The smaller number of speculating au- 
Rest assured 


thors we have, the better. 
that those writers who have the benefit of | 


| 
society at heart, are not very clamorous | 
about dollars and cents. 


~ o-7 7 \H mrrm DEOTact 


It is a curious feature of the present Book 
Trade, that in many cases, authors are their 


own publishers. 
Mr. Cooper is printing his forthcoming 


novel, and making contracts with the great 
agencies for its sale. 


publishin 
Mr. Willis has given us three thin pam- 


cr 
_ 


phiets of his poems, which have sold well 
at a shilling each. 

The other day a singular genius, a man 
who writes without reference to profit, but 
with a strong ambition for fume, printed a 
large edition of a two volume novel, with 
the taking ttle of the * Pupil of Raphael.” 

Mr. Cornelius Matthews, we believe, re- 
tains the stereotype plates of his * Various 
Writings,” andaconsiderable edition, print- 
ed by the Harpers, but he is waiting the 
action of Congress on the international copy- | 
right law, and the revival of American lit- 


I 


I 


erature, before he brings them into the mar- | 





'ket. There is everything to be anticipated 
| from the influence of the ** Home Critic” in 
| favor of these writings. 

| A charming book has appeared from the 


the ** Memoirs of Silvio Pellico, or my Pri- 
sons.”” Pellico was imprisoned by the Aus- 
trian Government for many years, for poli- 
tical offences, and underwent incredible suf- 
ferings. He is famous as a poet and dra- 
matist of a every high order. These me- 
moirs possess considerable local interest in 
New-York, from the circumstance that 
Pellico was the fellow prisoner and bosom 
friend of the amiable and talented Signor 
Maroncelli, who now resides here, and who 
is universally esteemed, especially in the 
musical circles of the metropolis. The me- 
| moirs pay a very high tribute to his genius, 
| fortitude and goodness. We shall speak of 
| this work more fully. 

The enterprise of Winchester, ofthe New 
| World establishment, is inexhaustible. His 
_last demonstration is the issue of a beauti- 
| ful, cheap edition of the Mysteries of Paris, 
|in the original. Students of the French 
language, could not find a better book for 





reading practice. 
Publishers have found that shilling books 


| are of little profit. Excepting the heavy 


reprints of foreign novels, there is general], 
| too little of a good thing, and too mucin of a 
bad=-bad enough, some of these shilling pub- 
lications are, to be sure. The * Decame- 
ron,” however elegant a classic, is not fit 
for children; nor is the ** Candide” of Vol- 
taire, where the splendor of his genius shines 


through the grossest obscenity, like diamonds 
sparkling in a dung-hill. 

Though good books sell better than poor 
ones, or bad ones, there are some works 
which are neglected, because unknown. 
One of these is a two shilling volume, en- 

[t is the 
fullest, most perfect, and most interesting 
description of this singular country, and 
people, extant. 


titled **Chinese as they are.” 


It only needs to be known 
to be read every where, and by almost evers 
body. Another capital book is Mr. Bacon's 
‘* Wanderings on the Seas and Shores of 
Africa; a thoroughly honest volume. 

The * Lady in Black,” Nichols’ new 
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work, which contains more of strange truth 
and curious philosophy, than of romance or 
poetry, though wanting in neither of the 
iatter qualities, has for a preface a charac- 
teristic letter, addressed to the Editors of 
the United States, in which he urges them 
in moving terms to take more proper notice 
of the writings of American authors—not 
puffing indiscriminately, but encouraging, 
by deserved praise, and rebuking, by proper 
censure. 

The “ Various Writings” of Jonathan 
Slick, Esq., are coming out in three shilling 
numbers, and the first Part of his ** High 
Life in New-York,” has gone off with an 
old-fashioned rush. Burgess, Suringer & Co. 
have just published a third edition of No. 1, 
and will bring out the two other numbers, 
as fast as possible. ‘There are several strong 
laughs on every page of these unique 
productions. 

Who remembers not—who would not 
read again, with pleasure, the Ollapod 
papers of the Knickerbocker, by the lament- 
ed Willis Gaylord Clarke? The papers 
announce that his brother, of the Knicker- 
bocker, is collecting them for publication. 

Three new serials are announced, all of 
an attractive character. One is a superb 
illustrated edition of Shakespeare, from the 
Press of Hewitt, the publisher of the Pic- 
torial Prayer-Book. Napier’s Peninsular 
War is to be published in numbers, from 
the Press of J. S. Redfield, and Burgess, 
Stringer & Co. have in Press the firstnum- 
ber of a new work, entitled, **Sons of the 
Emerald Isle; or, Lives of One Thousand 
Remarkable Irishmen, or descendants of 
Irishmen.”” This national collection of 
curious biographies, has been collected and 
written with great research, impartiality 
and ability, by Wm. L. Mackenzie, Esq., 
formerly Mayor of Toronto, and is dedicat- 
ed to the celebrated Col. Duane, of Phila- 
del phia. 

POR 
TEMPERANCE CELEBRATION. 
The crack affair of the season, was the 

Tea Party of the Lady Franklin Society, at 
Washington Hall, on the anniversary of the 
birthday of Franklin. James Harper, Esq., 
the head of the great publishing house of 


| Harper & Brothers, presided. Coffee and 
eatables were provided for seven hundred. 
Odes were written by our most distinguished 
poets. ‘l’o open the ceremonies, the Lady 
Franklin Society sang in full chorus, to the 
grand air, ‘God save the Queen,” rechris- 
tened ‘* America,” in our books of Psalmo- 
dy, the following 


INVOCATION ODE TO FRANKLIN. 


r Written for the Occasion by T. L. Nichols, Esq. 


Franklin! the great, the wise! 

From youder glorious skies, 
Smile on us here! 

Champion of Freedom’s cause, 

Thou gav’st the lightning laws, 

And made Earth’s tyrants pause, 
In mid career! 


Thy genius, patriot sage! 
Extends from age to age, 
Thy deathless fame; 
Son of a pilgrim band! 
Thou liv’st tor every land! 
And many a distant strand, 
Echoes thy name! 





Science and Art shall bind, 

Laurels of fadeless kind, 
Upon thy grave; 

Thy fame with Temperance, 

Shall o’er the Earth advance, 

The press its power enchance 
The world to save! 





Mrs. Strong, a charming cantatrice, sang 
a song by General Morris, to Russell’s fa- 
vorite air, ‘* Some love to roam,” beginning 
with: 


Some love to stroll where the wassail-bowl 
And wine cups circle free ; 
None of all that band e’er shall win my hand: 
No—a sober spouse for me. 


The concluding Ode was furnished by 
Mr. G. G. Foster, one of our cleverest and 
most amiable writers. 

It was, all in all, the greatest spree of the 
season. 


MORE LAST WORDS. 

There lies a sheet before us, covered with 
what to the uninitiated might seem a trans- 
cript of Egyptian hieroglyphics, or Mexican 
antiquities, but which are memoranda ot 
/matters to be treated of in this number: 
when we cannot find room for even the men- 
tion of any considerable portion of them. 

The magazines, even our favorites, the 
Knickerbocker and Democratic, must have 
the go-by. So must the Republications, 
with Campbell's splendid Foreign Semi- 
monthly, the most elegant of eclectics, 
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In theatricals we need say nothing, for 
there is nothing to be said. 


murder trials, the Amelia Norman excite- 
In music, we | ment, the movements in Congress, the ques- 


have only to record the brilliant opening of | | tion of War on Oregon, the Fourier Lec- 
Palmo’s new opera house, on the 2d day of} tures, and variety of other matters we shall 
this month, and its hitherto successful ca- | remain, at least, till next week, ina state of 
reer. Of the Theological controversies, the | complete neutrality. 


ees 


Leer rn 


EVERYBODY'S NEW-YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


{Nore Preratoxy.—It is a very natural thing 
that papers in every part of the Union should find 
their most attractive matter to be a correspon- 
dence from the city of New York. In some cases 
these letters are copied back into our own papers ; 
and in one instance, ofa widely circulated weekly, 
they prove its most interesting feature. We have 
long thought that such a correspondence, writ- 
ten and published here, would not only prove 
highly acceptable to our distant readers, but very 
amusing to our own city people. They may also 
be of some value to our newspaper contempora- 
ries at a distance, who, if they have no particular 
New-York correspondent of their own, are very 
heartily welcome to ours. We have the gratifica- 
tion to believe that they could not, without con- 
siderable trouble, avail themselves of the services | 
of one better capable of giving New York life, in \ 
allits lights and shadows. We have good reason | 
to anticipate that these letters will be among the | 
first read articles of our “ Magazine for the Mil- 





| ized for a fortnight. 





lion.” 


LETTER, THE TIpcT 


Bb bide bbe £ ASV be 


Coffee—Newspapers—Printers—The City in Win- || 
ter—Christmas Holidays—Fiddle Fever—The || 
Book Trade—“ Home Critic’’—“ Magazine for 
the Million.” 


New-York, Feb. 5, 1844. 
My Dear Distant Reader: 
[ have just taken my invariable cup of f 


coffee—not the morning slops they deal you ! 
out from the plated urn of a New York } 
boarding-house to wash down your toast, | 
saturated in rancid butter—not the suffi- 


ciently-palatable but rather ambiguous arti- | 


| 
| 
| 





cle they sell you at three cents a cup, at the || what accidents have occurred, what crimes 


cheap eating-houses—not the better flavored have been punished, what vessels have ar- 


and undoubtedly genuine infusion one pays 


sixpence for at the good Mr. Patinson’s— || 


but the clear, full-flavored, strong cafe au lait | 
of the French coffee-houses, for which you ) 
give a shilling (York) a cup, not over large, | 
and call it cheap at that. 


embargo was taken off, 


gence, freedom anid civilization. Hlow could 
I do without them? I often ask myself. 
They are not what they might be—they are 
often dull, and stupid, and even ridiculous 
enough, heaven and their readers know— 
but it would be, as my excellent grand- 
mother used to say, duller where there 
was none. We rail at our newspapers— 
we abuse them. Lawyers, in libel cases, 
grow eloquent and indignant at their faults; 
but what could we do without them? | 
would consent willingly to the personal in- 
convenience, could every press in this coun- 
try be paralized, and every writer Mesmer- 
I would bear it to see, 
* How blessings brighten as they take their flight.”’ 
I would endure the privation gladly, for 
the benefit that newspapers, and newspaper 
writers would gain by the superior consider- 


| ation they would acquire—and more than 


all, to see the ‘tremendous rush” when the 
double cylinders 
once more put in motion, and the spell re- 
moved from steel pens and goose quills. 

In a great city, the reading of daily papers 


| becomes as much a part of daily life as eat- 


ing or sleeping, and nearly as awkward to do 
without. One could know nothing of what 
was going on around him, without them. 


| Now, every day, at a glance, I see who has 
_died,who have married, and in these two items 


read the great history of humanity. I see 


rived from foreign lands with their passen- 
gers and cargoes, and what are departing— 
in what way people are amusing themselves, 
and in what way getting their living—how 
stocks rise or fall, the pulse beatings of the 


|| great system of finance—how politicians are 


I have just read, as I do regularly, six || intriguing, quacks puffing, legislators squab- 


morning papers, those luxuries of intelli- 


| bling, boys and girls frolicking, clergymen 
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sparring, philanthropists dreaming, wags 
quizzing, and all the queer things that go to 
make up this very queer world. 

So, bad as they sometimes are, and gene- 
rally much beneath what they might be, 
God bless and prosper the newspapers, say 
[. Indeed, lL never read a good one—and 
it is nearly impossible for one to be wholly 
bad—without a feeling of gratitude to the 
editors who have used pens and scissors to 
till it; reporters, who have given the events 
of the passing day; correspondents, who 
have added to its variety; advertisers, who 
present me with an ever varying picture of 
the business affairs of life; aye, the very 
compositors, who often in smoky rooms, and 
in the midnight watches, set up all this mat- 
ter, letter by letter, point by point, space by 
space ;and so on to press-man, fly-boys, 
and the carriers. 

How little do the readers of newspapers 
know, or think, or care about allthis! Sit- 
ting before the glowing aathracite in their 
warm breakfast rooms, reading the long and 
luminous leader, what care they for the 
shivering printer who hurried home to his 
wife at four o’clock of a stinging winter’s 
inorning, after his dozen hours of careful, 
toilsome and unhealthy labor? I tell you 
what, my distant reader, society should 
make a liberal provision for worn-out print- 
ers, and erect monuments to them, if that 
were of any use—and if a sufficient supply 
of present bread were not better than any 
quantity of monumental stone in the future. 
On the whole, perhaps it would be as well 
for every body to take a newspaper and pay 
for it, and for all business men to advertise 
liberally for their own benefit. 

I have run on, like a starving author ona 
shilling novel, filling up my sheet without 
giving half the news [ intended to give you, 
dear distant reader. 


, ; ee 
We have been quiet, we denizens of this 


Empire Metropolis, this winter, quiet as you 
could expect four hundred thousand people 
to remain, without the excitements of trade, 
travel, and our spring and fall floating pop- 
ulation. When our fifty thousand visitors 
left us at the close of navigation, we went to 
work preparing for the holydays. It was a 
merry time, from Christmas to New Year’s, 


capital, New Orleans. 





' 


| bothdaysinclusive. Men, women, and most 
|of all, children, were full of happiness. 
| From the half-pious festival of Christmas to 
| the grand saturnalia of New Year's Day, all 
| New York was buying and selling, giving 
| and receiving presents and visits, eating and 
drinking, singing and dancing, crowding 
museums and theatres, and in our favorite 
phrase, going it. Eighteen centuries ago, 
a Saviour was born; so now we have splen- 
did balls at Tammany, Tivoli, Washington 
Hall and the Apollo; the managers of four 
Theatres and two Circusses give afternoon 
performances, with extraordinary attrac- 
tions; the Museums give pantomimes, and 
exhibit dwarfs and monstrosities; the coun- 
ters of the confectioners are covered with 
curious candies; fancy stores are crowd- 
ed, and children cannot sleep for think- 
ing of the approaching visits of Santa 
Claus! What all this dancing and fes- 
tivity has to do with the birth of the found- 
er of our religion, is somewhat difficult to 
determine. 


Our fiddle fever, our catgut cholera, the 
whole world has read of. The excitement 
is over, and we have seen it pass off South, 
to break out again at the great Southern 
It was avery curious 
We were disappointed seven years 
ago in not hearing Paganini. Ellsler had 
left us, and was almost forgotten. Macrea- 
dy would not answer for the god the people 
wanted. The whole town was absolutely 
yawning, without the slightest excitement. 
At this favorab’ moment arrived Mr. Shu- 
berth, the agent of Ole Bull, the Norwegian 
violinist. The world waked up, one morn- 
ing, and saw the portrait of the wonderful 
musician in the windows of all the music 
stores. Next day, articles upon his history 
and genius appeared in all the newspapers. 
We rubbed our eyes. Then came the an- 
nouncement that he was coming in the next 
steamer. We sprang to our fect. The 
steamer came, and Ole Bull arrived at the 
Astor House, and we were all wide awake, 
and ready for any thing. The really musi- 
cal had been charmed by Madame Dama- 
reau and Monsieur Artot, two admirable art- 
ists, but all the world was ready to go into 


afiair. 





ecstacies with Ole Bull. He appearéd at 
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the Park Theatre, andthe house was crowd- 
ed to its utmost tension. Respectability 
found itself in the third tier, too happy to 
find room even there. ‘Those who knew 
least of music were loudest in their applause. 
The religious made an outery, and with rea- 


son. They were in an agony to hear the | 
fiddler, and they would not go to the Thea- ! 
tre. ‘The largest church in the city, the | 


Presbyterian Tabernacle in Broadway, was 
hired, and there Ole Bull drew his magic 
bow and four thousand people. 

The world, having exalted Ole Bull to the 
highest throne of the Fiddler's Empire, of 
course would not hear of another musical 
monarch, so Henry Vieux ‘Temps, a supe- 
rior genius, a better composer, an artist of a 
higher grade of excellence, was almost 


wholly neglected, except by the judicions | 


few; and the real judges of art in any com- 


munity are not nuimerous cnouch to make | 
an artist’s fortune, nor in this case could |! 


they have much influence upon the great 
niass. 


The success of Ole Bull, who is really a 


surprising genius, will be a lesson to future | 


adventurers. 
us, she will not fail to dance at the Taber- 
nacle! 

Well, all this passed off with the mmusi- 
cians, who all started for New Orleans, Ha- 
vana, and the city of Mexico, which cities a 
Hoosier would call three good pints, where 
they have warmer weather at this season, 
and good judges of musical matters at all 


times. Then came the holidays, the best 


feature of which was the enormous sales of 


splendid gift books. Appletons’, Langleys’, 
avd most of the bookstores were crowded: 
and Burgess, Stringer & Co., with their fa- 


vorable location, and liberal and unique 


style of advertising, got their full share of 


the business of the season. The opening 
of his New- Year's addressto their custom- 
evs, describing the locality of their store, is 
inimitable : 

“In funed Broadway, two hundred twenty-two, 
Where St. Paul's and the Astor House you view, 
Where the Park fountain sends its showers on high, 
And Barnum’s lenthorn lights the murky sky, 
Our famed Depot graces the Museum walls, 

And there we wait your New Year's morning calls.” 


To continue,—this book business, in its 


it Taglioni should ever visit | 














cheap phaze, is getting to be avery important 
movement in the body politic. Nearly all 


i 
i] 
i 
| the trade in literature is running into this 
| 


channel, and the old booksellers, all over 
_the country, who opposed it at first, have 


been compelled to come into it, or give up 
their business entirely to enterprising agents, 


dealing on the cash system, who have estab- 
lished themselves in every important place 
| The Publishers’ Mail, es- 
| tablished by the Post Office Department, to 
| carry all books in the cheap form over the 


in the country. 


principal mail routes, of which Messrs. Bur- 
gess, Stringer & Co. are agents for New 
| York, and all north and west of this, has 
| greatly facilitated this business. 
| The Harpers are constantly pouring out 
immense editions of every popular work, es- 
pecially upon the arrival of the steamers. 
and in respect to new novels, they have 
nearly driven off all competition. D. Ap- 
| pleton & Co. occasionally bring out a popu- 
lar book very cheap, and always in excellent 
_ style, as was the case with their edition of 
|) “£5. D.” the just finished work of Samuel 


_Lover. Winchester has been stereotyping 
| a catalogue of valuable and attractive works, 
‘in History, Science, and splendid French 
Romance, principally from the pen of Eu- 
gene Sue. Burgess, Stringer & Co. com- 
menced at New Year's the publication ofa 
new series of works under the general de- 
signation of * Reading for the Million.” 
They opened with two most brilliant chef 
@’ euvres, **The American in Paris during 
the Summer,” and * The American in Paris, 
during the Winter,’’ by M. Jules Janin. 
one of the most lively, vigorous and piquant 
of modern writers. This book was import- 
ed by Appleton, and sold to the aristocracy 
at six dollars andahalfacopy. Every body 
can buy it now, in a scarcely less beautiful 
style, for twenty-five cents, getting two ex- 
cellent volumes, at a clear saving of twelve 
dollars and a half. So much for cheap 
publications, and so much against an inter- 
national copyright law, which, with all the 
moanings of poor, unpublished, unread and 
unreadable authors, is not likely to be passed. 
A Biography of John Randolph, of Roan- 
oke, has made some sensation. I have 
‘looked through its hundred and thirty or 














before us. 
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forty pages, with interest. 
sv good a life of this eccentric man as might 
have been written, but it is the best we have, | 
and indeed the only work upon the subject | 
of any merit. 

A weekly paper is announced, entitled the 
** Home Critic.”” It is to be “* done” princi- 
pally by Mr. Cornelius Matthews, tlie au- 
thor of “* Puffer Hopkins,” ete. 
Puffer, has a singularly ominous title. By | 
the most extravagant puffing, and numerous | 
cheap editions, considerable numbers have | 
been sold; but it hasbeen so much a matter 
of doubt whetherany one but the author and 
proof reader everread it through, that it was 
not long since proposed to offer a reward for 
uny one who had perused it, and then let 
bin out to Barnum, of the American Mu- 
seum, as the greatest curiosity of the age. 
For all this, the other contributors to the 
** Home Critic’ may be clever fellows and ex- 
cellent writers, the paper may be full of in- 
terest, and meet with unparalleled success, 





Perhaps it is ast which I wish to all virtuous undertakings, 


especially in literature. 
But the greatest literary novelty of the 


| 


that, as well as other matters, is the contein- 
plated ** Magazine for the Million,” (capital 
jname!) “and Weekly Review of Current 
_ Literature.” | havedecided and consented 





This book, || to become in this form its contributor, sim- 


ply because I believe the novelty of its plan 
of publication, the attractiveness of its week- 
ly chances for literary prizes, must ensure 
it a large circulation over the whole country. 
The man who conceived such an idea de- 
serves to make his fortune. The name of 
the Editor is not given, but there is no doubt 
that he will be fully competent. As Father 
| Ritchie says, nous verrons. Lam anxiously 
awaiting the first number, and with it the 
‘appearance of this, the first letter, of 

Dear Distant Reader, 

Your most obedient servant, 





GiLEs ScrRoGGINS. 


eee eee eee ee Ss eee 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tue American IN Paris DURING THE SuM- || to a series of “ Reading for the Million,” in 


MER—A picture of Parisian Life, in the Court, 


. -~dataee: : a S enfetata te cunhke on WW 
the Salons, and the Family Circle; its Sports, | which it ranks as No. 1. 


Amusements, and Festivities. By JuLEs Janin. 
New York: Burgess, Stringer & Co. 


Sucu is the somewhat extended title of the 
book with which we commence our much 
needed review of current literature, and we | 
have chosen to give it in its proper, old-fash- | 
ioned place, rather than with an asterisk, at | 
the bottom of the column. We have not | 
selected this as the one to begin with, be- 
cause it bears the imprint of the publishers | 
of this Magazine. Policy, perhaps, would 
have dictated a contrary course. We take 
it up because it is the most attractive volume 
of ail those which are lying upon the table 
Redfield never turned out a 
handsomer stereotype page of clear liglit- 
faced burgeoise. Trow never did a finer job 
of printing on his improved Adams’ presses, 
and a whiter, firmer paper does not often roll 
from a fourdrinier machine, or from be- 
tween steam-heated cylinders. In its entire 
gettings up, this book of 117 pages, is fault- 
less. It is beautiful and complete: without 
one line of abbreviation,and worthy to belong 





So much for the book’s personal appear- 


goes a great way; and now to its more im- 
portant matter. And first, of Jules Janin. It 
would be difficult to say more ina few words. 
and speak more truthfully than do the pub- 


| lishers in their advertisement on the second 


page of the cover. 


“The name and reputation of Jules Janin 
are familiar to the civilized world. He shines 
one of the brightest stars in the grand con- 
stellation of French genius. He ranks with 
Thiers, Dumas, Guizot, Bernard, Dude- 
vant, Sue, De Balzac, etc. ; but in some ap- 
preciable qualities he excels them all. His 
writings are the colored Daguerreotypes of 
modern literature. Scenes, characters, 
manners, events, are pictured with the vi- 
vidness, the minuteness, and the brilliant 
coloring, of the camera obscura. The 
world has pronounced him the most vigor- 
ous, elegant, and fascinating writer of the 
age. 

“‘ The following translation of his last and 
most popular work is from the press of 





Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


season, and [ may surely have my say of 
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Lenten: it is published i in Paris, in .F rench | 
and English; and in Leipsic, in German. 
The imported edition, of which this is an 
exact reprint, sold, during the holydays, at 
SIX DOLLARS AND A HALF a copy!” 

M. Janin, of course, is a Frenchman. 
The * American” is, like Robinson Crusoe, 
an ideal personage. ‘There could not have 
been invented a happier way of describing 
Parisian civilization, than by giving the pro- 
bable impressions of one farthest removed 
from it. The English translator, speaking 
of this fancied American, says: 

“ For a fellow-countryman of Franklin’s, 
our Yankee is certainly somewhat of an 
acute observer; what he did not see, he 
guessed—not sometimes without a certain 
discrimination and pertinence. ‘That which 
we especially admire in him, and which will 


not displease the reader, is a great fund of 


benevolence, a happy good humor, which 
has nothing affected about it, and an indes- 
cribable entrain and rapture, which the 
greater part of the time keeps the reader 
awake.” 


“The American in Pairs, during the 
Winter,” though written previously to the 


work under notice, has been made by the | 
American Publishers to follow its summer | 


companion, and this is perhaps for the best. 


Paris in winter is full of excitements, and | 


for a description of these, the reader of this 
volume will be fully prepared. Says the 
Translator : 

* Ifthe Parisian winter is, par excellence, 
the season for brilliant fetes, on the other 
hand, a summer in Paris, one single sum- 


mer, will acquaint you, better than ten win- | 


ters, with the hundred thousand little revo- 
lutions which the city undergoes, on certain 
days of the year. Paris in the summer is 
the city in repose; she forgets the labors of 
her coquetry and her ambition, that she may 
afterward remember them with more joy; 
she yields herself—happy creature !—to a 
calmer existence, to less ardent passions. 
The most untamed go to a distance—to the 


Pyrenees, to the Alps, or to the borders of 


the sea: to seek in the chances of travelling, 
in the violent emotions of the trente et qua- 
rante, through the burning accidents of the 


month of August, something which resem- | 


bles the winter in Paris. But the Parisian, 
who is wise and worthy of being a Parisian, 
remains quietly in Paris; there he profits 


by the space which is left him, he possesses | 


himself of all these noises, of all this silence, 
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| for his single use. To him slone—now tha’ 
| the rest of the city has set out—to him 
| alone belongs this rich capital of the world, 
| from the palace of the king to the royal li- 
| brary; to him belong all the paintings, all 
|| the books, all which constitutes art and po- 
, etry. He reigns in inicrregnum. For him 

alone, the Opera sings and dances; for him 
alone, the Theatre Francois invents its com- 
_edies; for him the street music fills the 
| air with its rustic melodies; for him the rail- 
roads are filled each morning with their 
powerful flame. The jets d’eau of Ver- 
sailles, and the Fountains of St. Cloud, and 
the rural fetes beneath the old village elm, 
are all for him. There is not a flower which 
he may not pluck, not a piece of ice from 
last winter which has not been preserved for 
his use, not a scarf, not a straw hat from 
Italy, not a pretty, ingenious countenance, 
of which the model-Parisian does not have 
‘the first sight; not a little love-song or 
| drinking-song which the poct and the mu- 
t 











sician have not composed for this pacha of 
the beautiful days of June, July, and Sep- 
tember.”’ 


What need we more than to give extracts 
from the book itseli—but we have room for 
very few, and these, let us take at randoin, 
| almost, from the first and second chapters. 
| In this vast world of Paris, there is every 
| thing to know, every thing to learn, every 
thing to guess. ‘The whole history of 
Irance and its different provinces is enclos- 
ed within these formidable walls. He who 
|| was thoroughly acquainted with the great 
city of Charlemagne and of Napoleon, would 

be, at the same time the wisest antiquarian, 
| the greatest politician, and the best poet, in 
| the universe. His book would be at once 
| a poem equal to the Iliad of Homer, a com- 
|edy worthy of the master-pieces of Mo- 
| lire, and a romance so wonderful, that even 
the Gil Blas of Lesage could not be com- 
pared to it. Imagine yourself placed upon 
' some high mountain, whence the whole of 
| France displays itself before you. At first 
your dazzled eyes perceive only an assem- 
blage of confused and boundless grandeur : 
the Alps, the mountains of Auvergne, the 
— forests, the Cevennes, the Pyren- 

s, are only the ramparts of this kmgdom, 
of which Paris is the centre. Rivers des- 
| cend from these well-loved mountains : the 
Loire and the Garonne, the Saone and the 
Rhone; and they flow here and there, 
spreading around them fertility and abun- 
| dance. By degrees, this confused mass of 
|| inestimable wonders assumes a certain form; 


|| by degrees, each province detaches itselt 
* from this vast whole, and turns toward Pa- 
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ris, from which it waits, not without asecret 
trembling, the mighty impulse.” 

** Paris, then, is the history of all the pro- 
vinces, of all the men, of all the passions of 
france. ‘There, universal wit and genius 
have taken refuge. Between the porches 
of Notre Dame and the court of the Sainte 


Chapelle, has sprung up all the skepticism, | 


all the citizen-like good sense, which pre- 
side over the nineteenth century, after hav- 
ing shaken and thoroughly overturned the 
eighteenth. 
minds has Paris produced? 


fl 





| 


Do you ask what wonderful | 
It has raised | 


thei all to its own attainments; but besides |) 


this, it has produced him who may be called | ; 
: , describable. 


French genius par exrcellence—the comic 
poet, the profound philosopher, the ever- 


laughing, and yet serious Moliere; besides | 


Moliére, it has given you Voltaire.” 


had no place of free discussion, except the 
pit of the theatre, or the midst of the café 
Procope; but he would have been a most 
imprudent man, who had dared to impose 
silence on the Parisians, in these two re- 
trenchments. 

‘* After the manufacture of plays (and this 
is the case, even at the present day,) the 
great manufacture of Paris, the most active, 
the most powerful, indeed invincible, the ex 
cellent, transitory production, always new 
in the morning, and always sacrificed in the 
evening, was the new fashions. The Pari- 
sian fashions have done more for the popu- 
larity and universality of France, than even 
the French language. The modistes of the 
Rue Vivienne conquer more rebellious 
spirits, than the most beautiful verses of the 
greatest poets, or the prose of the boldest 
inventors. A little gauze, a cap, a flower, 
acienture, a bonnet, a knot of riband, a wav- 
ing feather, a dress, a shoe, a pair of gloves 
—here is enough to stop more than one 
war, which would have been interminable 
without the intervention of European co- 
quetry. And then the Paris of a hundred 
years ago, was, without contradiction, more 
umusing then modern Paris, from the in- 
vincible power of contrast. Now no one is 
rich in Paris, but, at the same time, no one 
is poor. 
inen in rags, but you would be equally 


All the inhabitants of this great city, all, 
without exception, have a carriage at their 
command ; the omnibus, that moving island, 
which for a very small sum incessantly per- 
ambulates every quarter of Paris; but’then, 


i 





| books published in a twelve-month. 





| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


J 


ury. In what house, for instance, will you 
not find a Venitian mirror, a China vase, 
lace from Malines, an Jtalian painting, one 
of Erard’s piano’s? Where will you not 
find the productions of America, of Africa, 
of Asia, of every part of the world. Neces- 
saries are for all, superfluities for none.” 
But every page, every paragraph, every 
sentence, is like these, and in these volumes 
we have pictured Paris, Franee, Europe, 
civilization itself, with all that it has produ- 
ced in genius, science, art, refinement, and 
pleasure. In one word, the volumes are in- 
Often a good review is better 
than the book reviewed—a saving of time 
and money. If we would, we could not hin- 


| der any one from reading Jules Janin. 
‘Until the year of liberty, 1789, Paris | 





A Brocrapny or Joun Ranvowpn, of Roanoke, 
with a selection from his speeches; by LEMUEL 
Sawyer, formerly of North Carolina, and for six- 
teen years an associate in Congress with Mr. 
Randolph. New-York: Burgess, Stringer & Co. 
Price, 37 1-2 cents. 


The precocious statesman, the adroit di- 
plomatist, the brilliant and sarcastic orator, 
the eccentric genius, the renowned descen- 


dant of Pocahontas, has found at last a bi- 


ographer; an impartial one—one well qual- 
ified by his position, and his acquaintance 
with Mr. Randolph, to write his Memoirs. 
Why was it never done before? we ask in 
wonder. How is it that a man, whose whole 
life was so remarkable, so full of adventure, 
so replete with curious incidents, so redo- 
lent of strange characteristics, should not 
have long since found a historian ? 

We have here a book of one hundred and 
thirty-two pages, superbly printed, done 
up in the prevailing and mailing style, in 
handsome paper covers, and to our notion, 
one of the most readable and entertaining 


We 


_ can imagine a better work, but this is good. 


| 


You would be troubled to find | 


excellent indeed, in some respects, and will 


| prove more interesting, we doubt not, to most 
troubled to find them ia embroidered coats. | 


readers, than one of much more pretension. 


| Besides, biography, to our thinking, is the 


on the other hand, there is not a single dan- | 


seuse at the opera, who has any other car- 
riage than the omnibus. The different sta- 
tons allow themselves nearly the same lux- 


} artist worthy of taking his portrait but Apel- 


most useful of all reading. 
The author prefaces his work with the 


' following modest and sensible observations : 


‘* Perhaps, like Alexander, he deemed no 


\ les, and as such a person was hard to be 


found. it would have been wel! both for him 
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and the public that he had treated them | 
with the more felicitous presentment of his | 
own autobiography. Under these circum- | 
stances, in the absence of even an apology 
for a desired work of the kind, after waiting 


in vain for more than ten years for an abler || 


pen than mine to meet the urgent necessity | 
of the occasion, though with a full sense of | 
my inability to accomplish the undertaking | 
in a proper manner, | am induced by seve- | 
ral considerations to hazard the attempt. | 
As nothing in relation to the subject of this | 
memoir can be unaccompanied with inter- 
est, | am flattered with the hope that if I 
can succeed inerecting a structure, however | 
modest, simple, and unpretending, provided 
it display some proportion and symmetry of | 
parts, the humble artificer will be unobserv- | 
ed, while the spectator is absorbed in the 
richness and splendor of the materials. My 
vupportunities of possessing information on 
the subject, | am willing to admit, are suf- 
ficient to justify the public in their expecta- 
tions of obtaining a work more worthy the 
exalted subject on which J have engaged to 
treat, than any I can pretend to supply. If, 
however, a firm determination on my part to 
give a fair and impartial history of the life 
of the illustrious subject of my sketch, by 
presenting him as he was, at least as | viewed 
him, without exaggerating his merits ‘or 
setting down aught in malice,’ shall entitle 
me to a due share of indulgence froma gen- 
erous community for any deficiency that 
may appear in its execution, I shall spare no 
Pains to earn and deserve it.” 





A Curistmas Caro 1n Prost—being a Ghost 
Story of Christmas. By Cuas. Dickens. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price 6 cents. | 





This is a short story—short and sweet— 
worthy of the author of Oliver Twist, 
Nicholas Nickleby, and the portrayer of 
Little Nell; worthy of the unaffected 
friendship and affection with which Mr. | 


' 
j 


United States: worthy of the hero of the 


ovation at the Park Theatre, which he has 


so unworthily repaid of late, in the Ameri- , 


can Notes and Martin Chuzzlewit. 


For all this, the Christmas Carol is a 


glorious good story, and will 
laughter and tears, alternately, from those 
who are susceptible of emotions of humor 
and pathos. 

Old Scrooge, a miserable miser, sees 
three ghosts of Christmas Past, Christmas 
Present, and Christmas to Come, and be- 


produce || 


/comes a good fellow. It is better than a 
| sermon, and as good a sixpence worth as 
need be. 








| 
| taining Treasure Trove. By Samurt Lover, 
author of “Handy Andy,” &c. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. and J. Winchester. 


It must be an attractive book that finds 
Appleton, one of our 
richest publishers and heaviest importers, 
| had the work stereotyped, printed, folded, 
| and two plates ready for the arrival of the 
| Britania, with the concluding portion. 
| That was stereotyped in a few hours by 
| Redfield, and in a miraculous short time 
we had a superb volume for twenty-five 
cents. 


‘Winchester was but little behind the 
rival house, and brought it out soon after at 
| half the price, in a complete and readable 
_ edition. 

The readers of Handy Andy will need 
no incentive to purchase, at these cheap 
rates, a book overflowing with the rich Mi- 
lesian humor of its gifted author. Lover 
is not only an admirable prose writer, but a 
charming poet—his humor 1s broad, and 
his pathos deep, natural, and affecting. His 
songs are among the best and most popular 
written and sung. He composes his own 
music like a master—he plays upon one or 
more instruments—he draws and etches his 
own inimitable illustrations—in short, he 
comes nearer to being an universal genius 


than any man we know of. 





The book before us opens with the fol- 
lowing characteristic preface: 


“A grew worps apout £ S. D.—If 


. ; os ‘anv reader should think the title of my 
Dickens was received on his visit to the |)“, ™ ler : 


book an odd one, and mutter to himself, 
‘£8. D.! £8. D.! what does that mean?’ 
to him I beg, in Irish fashion, to answer by 
putting another question, ‘what does it 9 
mean?’ These Roman initials for Pounds, 
| Shillings and Pence, have a more extended 
meaning than could be treated of in a pre- 
‘| face——a deeper hold upon human affections 
| than many would like to own. There is 
magic in this triumvirate of letters, which. 
| representing money, governs the world. 
| Youth and beauty are slaves to age and 
| ugliness, by £8. D. Valor and good faith 
-are beaten by cowardice and treachery. 
‘through £ S. D. Wars have begun, and 
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oe ! 
waces have been bought, through £ S. D 
I < 4 


National rights and national wrongs have 
been based on & 8. D. Where lies the 
root of mrost seuatorial questions! In £ 
S. D. The aspirations which stir our souls, 
under the name of aimbition, are too often 
but the illuminated letters, £€ S. D. In 
short, the golden fleece is branded £€ 8. D. 

“Tn placing Trish Heirs and £ S. D. in 
juxta-position, I have made an alliance 
quite in the spirit of a work of fiction, for, 
unfortunately, the Pounds, Shillings and | 
i’ence are not, in reality, the invariable con- 
comitants in Lrish Heirships. trish Heirs 
too often find themselves in the position of | 
that particular one once described to an in- 
quiring traveller by his Hibernian guide, 
who said that Mister So-and-So ‘was heir 
to five thousand a-year—that was spent.’ 
But such are the heirs for the author. 
There is nothing to be said of a man wht 
inherits a fortune smoothly, lives a regular 
respectable life, and dies decently and quiet- 
ly in his bed. Out on all such! Were 
the world made up of these, what an unro- 
mantic world it would be! As Irish Heirs 
seldom have the luck to be such uninterest- 
ing persons as these who have raised my in- 
dignation, they are the heirs after an au- 
thor’s heart; and as their patrimonies mostly 
departed with their forefathers, waifs and 
strays and money found must be considered 
legitimate Irish Heirships; and with this 
declaration I start a tale of TREASURE 
Trove, as the first of the series of £ S. 
D.; and, as I very respectfully present <£ 
S. D. to the public, I hope they will gener- 
ously return £ S. D. to their obliged and 
grateful servant, 

“ Samuey Lover. 


“Charles Street, Berners Street, London, 
January Ist, 1844.” 


A book written as this has been, and as 
are many others at the present day, a chap- 


'makes him more anxious to keep it up. 
If, on the other hand, there be any falling 
off of approbation and sale, he is obliged 
to whip up the lagging coursers of his 
thoughts. In a year or two, having given 
monthly pleasure to thousands of readers, 
and worked in a continual excitement him- 
self, he sees his work complete, and his 
lovely and pleasant task ended. In the 
| present case, we hope it is to be begun 





again, for a sad loss to the reading world 
would be the estrangement of sucha darling 
Lover as the author of £8. D. 





|THe Lorrerinecs or ArtruuR O'LEARY. By 
Cuas. Lever, author of “Charles O'Malley,” 
“Jack Hinton,” “Confessions of Harry Lorre- 
quer,” “Tom Burke of Ours.” 


Our concluding remarks upon “<£ S. 
D.” apply to all the works of Dr. Lever, 
another most prolific Irish author, and fa- 
vorite contributor to the “* Dublin University 
Magazine.” 

Should you call, some morning, at our 
publishers, under the Museum, or at any 
other depot of cheap literature, deing a 
large business, and ask, “ What are the 
most popular works published, which go 
fastest at first, and continue to sell the long- 
est?” they would be very likely to say, 
“Charles O'Malley, Jack Hinton, or any 
of Lever’s works.” 

Wild, stirring and comical adventures 
characterize these writings, and the career 
of O’ Leary, though shorter than the others, 
and fragmentary in the telling, is not behind 
the rest in interest. We find room for but 
a single extract,and that from the last chap- 





ter at a time at intervals, with one before || ter, on one of the most interesting classes 


the public before the next is commenced, 
inust possess a peculiar, and, to most read- 
ers, a desirable quality. The author never 
proses, never gives a long, dull chapter, 
which you may doze over or skip. Each 
separate part must be full of incident, and 
each one have something of a catastrophe 
of its own. The attention is always kept 
ulive—the writer is always under the spur 
of encitement, and endeavoring to excel his 
former effort. Do the critics, and those 
best of critics, the publishers, praise him, 
he is encouraged to redouble his exertions. 





| heartedness among them. 


of history or romance, the German Srtv- 
DENTS. 

‘“ A word now of students, and I have 
done. Whatever the absurdities in their 
code of honor, however ludicrous the eti- 
quette of the ‘comment,’ as it is called, 
| there is a world of manly honesty and true- 
| There is no- 
thing mean or low, nothing dishonorable or 
unworthy, in the spirit of the Burschen- 
schaft. Exaggerated ideas of their own 
importance—an overweening sense of their 
value to the Vaterland—there are in abun- 
dance; as well as a mass of crude, unform- 
ed notions about liberty, and the regenera- 











The consciousness of having succeeded, |j tion of Germany. But, after all, theae are 
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harmless fictions; they are not allied to 
any evil passions at the time—they lead to 
no bad results for the future. The murder 


of Kotzebue, and the attempt on the life of | 


Napoleon, by Staps, were much more at- 
tributable to the mad enthusiasm of the 
period than to the principles of the student 
league. The spirit of the nation revolted 
ut the tyranny they had so long submitted 
to, and these fearful crimes were the ago- 
nized expression of endurance, pushed to 
madness. Only they who witnessed the 


frantic joy of the people, when the tide of 


fortune turned against Napoleon, and his 
baffled legions retreated through Germany, 
on their return from the Russian campaign, 


can understand how deeply stored were the | 


wrongs, for which they were now to exact 
vengeance. 
** people’s slaughter”—as_ they 
call the terrible fight of Leipsic, was the 
dreadful recompense of all their suffer- 
ings. 

‘* When the French revolution first broke 
out, the German students, like many wiser 
and more thinking heads than theirs, in our 
own country, were struck with the great 
movement of a mighty people in their 
march to liberty; but, when disgusted with 
the atrocities that followed, they afterward 
beheld France the first to assail the liber- 
ties, and trample on the freedom, of every 
other country, they regarded her as a traitor 
to the cause she once professed; and while 
their apathy, in the early wars of the repub- 
lican armies, marked their sympathy with 
the wild notions of liberty, of which French- 
men affected to be the apostles in Europe— 
yet, when they saw the lust of conquest 
und the passion for dominion usurp the 
place of those high-sounding virtues— 
liberté, egalité—the reverse was a tremen- 
dous one, and may well excuse, if excuse 
were needful, the proud triumph of the 
‘ferman armies when they bivouacked in 
the streets of Paris. ; 


” 


“The changed fortunes of the Continent 


have of course obliterated every political 
feature in the student-life of Germany; or, 
if such still exist, it takes the form merely 
of momentary enthusiasm, in favor of some 
banished professor, or a Burschen festival, 
in honor of some martyr of the press. Still 
their ancient virtues survive, and the Ger- 
inan student is yet a type, one of the few 
remaining, of the Lurope of thirty years 
ago. Long may he remain so,say |. Long 
nay so interesting a land have its national 
vood faith and brotherly aflection rooted in 
the minds of its youth. Long may the 
country of Schiller, of Wieland, and of 
Cocthe, possess the race of those who can 


The “volker schlagt”—the | 
love to | 


| appreciate their greatness, or strive to emu- 
| late their fame.” 


The shilling (meaning *“* York” always, 
_which is the entire expense of these Loiter- 
_ings,) will be well paid for the story of the 
love story and duel, which follows this 
-extract, and ends the book. It is better 
than several hot whiskey punches, even in 
| such weather as we have been enduring. 





Tue Lapiks Science or Etiquette, by an Eng- 
lish Lady of Rank, to which is added the Ladie- 
Hand-book of the Toilet. New-York: Wilson & 
Co. ‘Twenty-five cents. 


If we don’t understand manners, it is 


reading. 
every thing, from the letters of Lord Ches- 
_terfield to the Boy's book of good manners. 


We have had, within a few years, 


| Mrs. Trollope, should she condescend to 
make us another visit, would no doubt find 
us astonishingly improved in all the little 
observances of polished life. Of course we 
_know what is proper, and if we are not in 
“every respect “genteel,” it is because we 
| don’t choose to be; won't take the trouble; 


or preter to show our independence. 


} It is astonishing what pains English peo- 
|| ple of fashion are taking to enlighten the ig- 
norant upon the manners of high life. We 
find the illustrious Count D’Orsay, writing 
| an elaborate treatise on etiquette, and here 
| we have another beautiful book by “an Eng- 
| lish lady of rank,” who is presumed to be 
the Countess de Calabrella, or why else 
| should we have as a frontispiece her beau- 
| tiful portrait, deliciously lithographed? 
It is no longer necessary to become ha- 
bituated to fashionable society. To be a 
well bred gentleman or lady, no longer re- 





quires breeding. The dancing master may 
hang up his fidele, and with the masters 
of music and the languages, go and carry 
bricks and mortar. Fashionable boarding- 
school keepers may shut upshop. We hav 
French, Spanish, Italian, musie and dan- 
ciug, “ without a master,” and now, by read- 
ing two or three two shilling volumes, any 
one may set up fora man of ten, or women 
of fashion. Already we see the effects of 
these cheap lessons for the people. The 
young ladies, who fold sheets. and stitch 


pamphlets at our bookbinder’s. are models 


high time we did; and it is not for want o! 
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of grace and elegance, and might be taken, 
when their day’s work was finished, into the 
most recherche soirce of the beau monde. 


‘The pretty misses, whose elegant taper fin- | 


gers pass these pages through our patent 
Adams’ press, have become so perfectly au 
fuit in all the requirements of etiquette, that 
they might be presented with credit at any 
Court in Christendom. 

All this is very gratifying. Blessings on 
Count D’Orsay and the Countess Calabrella, 
those illustrious colaborators in the cause of 
minor morals. ‘* Manners make the man,” 
was the motto of the etiquette of the dar- 
ling of Lady Blessington. The Countess 
has adopted one quite lady-like and apropos: 


“She was so soft, so heavenly, and so rife 
Of all we can imagine of the skies.” 

Pur Lapy ws Brack—A Story of New York 
Life, Manners, and Morals. By THomas L. 
NricHos. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

We regret that we cannot find room for 
cur intended notice of this work of an 
American author, and one whose writings 
have been pretty well known in connection 
with the newspaper press. As a whole, it 
is superior to any thing Mr. N. has written; 
vastly better, indeed, in every respect, than 
his last, and one that will be read in both 
town and country with pleasure and profit. 
In our next number, we shall notice it 
more at length. In the meantime, the 
smallness of the edition, which was the au- 
thor’s own choice, will scarcely enable his 


personal friends to supply themselves with | 


eopies. 

On second thoughts, lest we be crowded 
as much next week as this, we may as well 
give a few extracts. The Preface is an 
original, and runs thus: 


“To tue Corps Epitroriat.—Genile- 
men :—During a connexion with the news- 
paper press, of seven or eight years duration, 
which commenced at the age of nineteen, 
I have received from papers, published in 
every portion of the Union, hundreds of ex- 
ceedingly flattering compliments, for which 
1 am truly grateful, and of which, I was 
much prouder some time since, than at 
present; as observation and experience have 
not increased my faith in editoyial infalli- 
bility. During all this time, my writings, 
of various kinds, have been copied into 
nearly every paper in the Union, generally 





| without name or credit, and of late, most 
| frequently, without the writer being known. 
| It would be a piece of unpardonable affecta- 
, tion then, were I tosay that | am unknown, 
| or that my literary efforts, thus far, have not 
_ been appreciated. On the contrary, I am 
sensible that I have been esteemed some- 
what beyond my merit, and praised con- 
siderably above my desert. 

‘*] have adventured, recently, in a new 
path of literature. My first essay, in the 
_ present fashion of cheap novels, was made, 
two months ago, in the story of “ Ellen 
Ramsay ;”” a work, which, whatever its 
faults, contains chapters of as good writing 
as ever came from my pen; and enforces 
sentiments as pure as ever found their resi- 
dence in the bosom of mortal. Its faults 
are of a literary, and not of a moral, charac- 
ter. I say this, because it has been severe- 
ly, hastily, and most unjustly, censured. 

‘In the present work, I have avoided the 
errors of the former—lI have given to it more 
| time and thought, and I consider it a better 
| book in every respect. Conscious, as I 
|| truly aim, of its imperfections, I know that I 
| have no reason, under the circumstances, 
to be ashamed of it. Whatcan you expect 
of an original work at a York shilling? It 
is said that Eugene Sue, the brilliant author 

f the Mysteries of Paris, which he was 
_two years in writing, received five francs’ a 
line, from the Journal des Debats. When 
you take off the profits of vender, wholesale 
dealer, publisher, printer, binder, etc., how 
much think you, remains to an American 
author, in his effort to compete with the 
stolen republications of the nobly paid wri- 
ters of France and England ?” 











THE BATTERY—LOAFERS AND LADIES. 


“Our great avenue glittered, above and 
below, with sunshine, splendor and beauty. 
Many extended their ambulations down to 
the Battery, and its walks, an unusual thing 
at this season, were almost as well filled as 
in tae early part of the summer. The late 
rains had made the grass retain its freshness, 
and the trees their verdure. The golden 
sun-light broke through the foliage in 
masses of splendor; and the air was as 
soft as the south winds in June, or the 
breath of a young maiden, and softer and 
| sweeter than that need not be, as we all 
know, who have lived to any purpose. 

“Loafers were leaning against the rail- 
ing, or lying upon the benches, enjoying 
the sunshine, as did their eminent, classic 
predecessor, Diogenes, before them. There 
| were no Alexanders to bother them with 
impertinent questions, or insult them with 
humiliating propositions. These gentle- 
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» 


men have two wants. eciiaaaililess and are 


key. Too lazy to beg or steal, they vege- | 


tate on what of these two necessaries of life | 


comes in their way. They have but one 
idea of convenience or value—it is conve- 


nient to get in the rays of the sun, and if 


anything falls in their way, from an old um- 
brella to a diamond necklace, they prize it 
only asit will bring three cents, the price of a 
glass of gin. It would be deemed insulting 
to humanity to connect the loafer with any 
thoughts of father, mother, brother, sister, 
triends, or home. What! a being in rags, 
in filth, exhaling horrible odors of bad whis- 
key and tobacco; ; this fetid, blear-eyed mass 
of half putrid flesh, dozing like a great fun- 
gous in the sun! 
pose upon a fond mother’s bosom—ever 
look with a sparkling eye in the face of a 


proud father—ever throw affectionate arms 
around a gentle, loving sister! Alas! One 


awaits them. Where they come from 

auiystery. They are found, dead, be- 
hi ul some wood-pile—oftener drowned in 
the dock, or the stagnant water of an un- 
tilled vacant lot. The coroner 


another—the ‘ke c perot Potter’s field vets ten 
| ils irs tor the body, if if is in ‘vy rood —— 
vation—the doctors and surgeons get pl lenty 


of fees, then the undertakers, and so on: and | 


so the poor loafer, an use ‘less nuisance liv- 


ing, is, dead, quite useful to a number of 


respectable citizens. ‘The soul revolts at 
such a death as this. One would be belov- 
ed, if only by a faithful dog ; much bettera 
woman, mother, or sister : or, best of all, a 
wite. Noone to know him—or his coun- 
try, his friends. He may have broken 
hearts—his own may have been burned out 
with the fires of passion---or, as we said, 
whiskey. 

“Sleep on, poor loafer, in the sunshine. 
Look out upon the sea. The southern 
breeze is as warm for the e---plays as sofily 
over thy rough begrimed face, as upon the 
rosy, flushing cheek of the state ‘ly beauty 
that walks by with such a haughty grace, 
The sky is as blue for thee—the ocean as 
sublime, as for the tall, lordly young gen- 
tleman, who has just passed her on the 
walk, and now turns so gracefully to look 
hack upon her Juno-like air, and elegant 
proportions. 

* Beautiful being! How dull and stupid 
were the world without thee! What were 
the Battery, with its elms, willows, and 
syeamores; the south wind and the golden 
sunshine of an afternoon in autumn ; castle- 
rarden looking up with its circular red wall 
and fire-work balconies; ships riding at an- 
chor upon the glittering bay, where a school 





Did this thing ever re- | 


holds an | 
inquest, and gets a fee—the city sexton gets | 
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“of porpoises was gar nbollit ng, as if they had 
just been let out for ten minutes’ intermis- 
sion, to play without intermission; what 
| were all these without woman, whose beaut, 

|| ma! kes a garden in the desert, and solitude 
rapturous heaven 2? I think that will do.” 


We must crowd for the follow 
LIFE AND LOVE. 


Let us enjoy—for life is but a vapor, 


ving song: 


= ° 


Radiant with sunshine in our happy hours ; 
Let us enjoy—for love is but a taper, 

Expiring soonest, when the darkness lowers ; 
Since lite is short—let us enjoy to-day ; 
Since love is shorter—iove we while we may. 


While thus we live, each fleeting hour employing, 
Reason and pleasure may in concert blend; 
While thus we love, each other’s love enjoying 
Let each lost lover still remain a friend ; 
Then life, so short, will seem to longer stay, 
And love, though shorter, will life’s toils repay 








| New Sketenes or EVERY DAY Lire: A Diary 
|| together with Strife and Peace. By FReDER- 
KA Bremer. ‘Translated by Mary Howitt.— 


Now-York: Harper & Brothers. 


We have here, 


Price | shilling. 


in one shilling number, 


two stories, by one of the sweetest writers 


of any country, translated by one of the 


cleverest women in England, or any where 
else. We do not know what may be the 


popularity of Miss Bremer at home, in her 


cold northern clime, which even here in 
winter we shiver to think of, lying as it does, 
in the same parallel with Greenland—we do 
not know the circulation of her works, 


when 
translated in Germany, but we find in Miss 
Howitt’s 
_rebuke of a house in London, for bringing 
out, ina cheap form republications of Ame- 
rican translations, for even sweet Mrs. How- 
itt can scold like a literary Xantippe, when 
her profits are affected ; though we must be- 
lieve that bad translations and the feelings 
of her esteemed and profitable friend, Miss 
Bremer, have something to do with it. 

and t 
some extent an interested one, against the 
| system of cheap publications, on the ground 


s preface an indignant and spirited 





A great outery has been made, 


| that such quantities of licentious literature 
Writers 
No licen- 


tious French novel has had one-fifth of the 


were circulated in this manner. 
' should be sure of their facts. 


| sale of some of Miss Bremer’s works, and 
| generally they have not one-tenth. It is 2 


| fact that some of the worst of these, publish- 
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ed of late, have met with ls an indifferent | 
sale as to be of little or no profit to the pub- 
lishers. Asa matter of interest merely, the | 
best book morally, is the most profitable to 
publish. Human nature is not so bad as 
these pretended moralists would have us be- 
lieve. The “Neighbors” of Miss Bremer has 
sold to an extent of more than fifty thousand 
copies: the usual edition of a novel of Chas. 
Paul de Kock is five thousand! Here is a 
difference. Each writer is talented and en- 
tertaining in a high degree. The moral 
tone of Miss Bremer’s works are very high, | 
and that of the Parisian, generally very loose, 1 
though there are, to this general character, 
some beautiful exceptions. 

We have alluded to Mrs. Howitt’s pre- 
face. The following paragraphs will be read 
with interest. 








‘“T see too, that another of the Bucca- 
neers has taken the field with announce- 
inents of translations from Miss Bremer; and 
who? No other than the very man who 
seized bodily on the Rev'd. Mr. Muzzey’s 
‘American Maiden,’ placed another name 
on the title page, dubbed it ‘The English || 
Maiden,’ and sent it forth as an original 
work! stating gravely in his preface, that in | 
this, his w ork, “she had been ver y careful to 
inculcate the morality of the Bible! Mr. | 
Muzzey, amazed to see extracts from his | 
own work in American papers, under ano- | 
ther title and another man’s name, hastened | 
over to London, confronted the impudent | 
freebooter, and issued an English edition of | 
his own work. } 

“In such hands as these, what beautiful | 
translations of Miss Bremer may we not ex- | 
pect! The Rev. Sydney Smith has ably 
trounced the Americans for their dishones- 
ty; we entreat him to hold the balance 
even, and chastise this dishonesty towards 
American son the part of our countrymen.” 


It is rather amusing, though, to see in the 
Harpers’ shilling edition of the work before 
us, Mrs. Howitt’s condemnation of our | 





cheap publishing system, and her gratifica- | 


tion that it was coming to anend. It has 


scarcely commenced! 





WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, through 
Europe and the East, during the years 1824 to 
1840. By. D.P. HoitH aus, Journeyman Tai- | 
lor, from Werdohl, in Westphalia, Translated 
from the third German Edition, by Wm. Howitt. 
New-York. J. Winchester. New World Press. 


to Jerusalem. 


Joseph and Nicodemus 











This book is a curiosity, because it is just 
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what i it pretends. to be: neither more nor 
less. It is just such a book as a Journey- 
man ‘Tailor, and especially a German Jour- 
neyman Tailor, might, could, would, and 
should write. Like Robinson Crusoe he 
has a desire to see the world, but he does 
not start, until he has served his time, and 
can fairly do so. The simple hearted, 
humble minded fellow, led by curiosity 
mingled with a little piety, goes down 
the Danube into Turkey. Content with 
poor fare, and his tobacco, he is happy to 
escape the bastinado. When his stock of 
money runs short he works at his trade, for 
tailoring has been an universal business 
since Adam. He gives us a Journeyman 
Tailor’s description of Constantinople—not 
a scholar’s, a politician’s, a savan’s,—no- 
thing but a journeyman tailor’s 

But the best part of the bask is his visit 
He had acomfortable stock 
of cash, and his piety and curiosity found 
full gratification. He has no learned scru- 
ples, no sceptical doubts. He enters the 
Greek church and sees the stone on which 
anointed the body 
of our Lord. 

“It is said to be a piece of rock from 
Golgotha, but has been so reduced by por- 
tions having been continually knocked off 
and carried away by former pilgrims, that 
it is now covered witha slab of reddish mar- 
ble; six lamps hang above it, and at each 
end stands three thick wax tapers, but which 
are only lighted on Sundays and festivals.”’ 

With holy awe he descends by several 
flights of steps, into the vault where 
three hundred years after Christ, under 
earth and heaps of rubbish, the cross, the 
nails, and the crown of thorns were found. 
There stands an altar, and in memorial # 
wooden cross of the same size as the real 


| cross of Christ. 


He then visits the Mount of Golgotha. 
“The floor is paved with blue-and- white 
marble, and the light enters by a single win- 
dow from the front court. It has two divi- 
sions. Inone of them we are shown the 
place where our Saviour was nailed to the 
cross; in the other the place where the 
cross was planted, and the crosses of the two 
thieves fixed on each side. In both divi- 
sions burn perpetually a great number of 
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lamps. The hole in whic h the cross sateod, | 
eighteen inches deep, is plated with silver. | 
From this awful elevation, on which the | 
Saviour of the world suffered the death of | 
the cross for the whole of sinful humanity, 
and therefore for us poor hand-workers too, 
we departed; descended the steps again into 
the Armenian church, and received in the 
Catholic one, after attending mass and being 
sprinkled with holy water, the divine bless- 
ing. Behind the altarin this church a por- 
tion of the true crossis said to be preserved. 
The President of the Convent touched it 
with a little wand, and allowed each of us 
to kiss the end of it.” 

He even passes the night upon the spot 
in the aisles of one of these churches. He 








visits the Holy Sepulchre, and finds it all as | 
it should be, only that to keep the stone | 


which was rolled away from being entirely | 


stolen by pilfering pilgrims, the monks had | 
° ° : - | 
walled it up. The sepulchre is as it was left ; 


except where worn away by their kisses. 
The tailor kissed the stone as so many | 
thousands had done before him, and per- 
formed his devotions. 

He travels slowly, and with pious steps, 
the via Dolorosa; the path of Agony, | 
where Jesus bore the cross; he stands in 
the Judgment hall of Pilate ; he sees where 
the Wandering Jew, Ahasuerus, received 
his curse of life; in short all the sights, 
which may be seen by paying. 

“In the Armenian church,” says our | 
Tailor, * which is built on the height, Isaw 
the print of the Redeemer’s foot, which he 
left there as he ascended to heaven. The 
church is carpeted with a bright-colored 
carpet, and the foot-print is impressed in a 
natural rock which projects from the floor. 
We were ordered to pull off our shoes be- 
fore treading this sacred floor.” 

He even tried to enter the mosque of 
Solomon's Temple (St. Sophia) but was 
stoned by black eunuchs, and ran like a tai- 
lor. Visiting the Armenian church, he says, 

‘In a glass vessel I saw here the skull 
of the Apostle James, which Herod caused 
to be cut off with the sword! !” 

‘The christians,” he innocently remarks, 
‘drive a great rade in rosaries and tablets 
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| the Si acred history are pal nted.” 
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Ow tul- 


lor bought some ; of course he did. 

One thing, and but one st 
He says: 

“Before you reach Bethany, you pass 
the withered fig-tree, which Jesus cursed 
as he went one morning in the passion-week 
from Bethany to Jerusalem. At least it 
was told us that it was the same tree; but 
I leave that as I find it.” 

What a perfect genius of a tailor! 

Next he goes to Bethlehem. Here also 
is a chureh and many holy relics. 

“In the elevated choir of the church, 
which belongs to the Greeks, there stands an 
altar of the Wise Men ofthe East. Atthe 
foot of this altar you observe in the pave- 
ment a marble star, and exactly above this, 
it is said that the star which the Wise Men 
followed, stopped. ” 

* We descended thence by a windingsta 
of fitteen steps, and found ourselves in th: 


aggers him. 


| subterranean grotto under the choir, whic t: 


occupies the site of the place of the Sa- 
viour’s birth. Quite at the east end of it, 
you are shown the exact spot where he was 
born, where his mother wrapt him in swad- 


| dling cloths and laid him in a manger. At 


the distance of a few paces stands a manger 
hewn in stone, and lined with marble, whici: 
serves to remind you of that in which the 
marvellous child once lay, on hay anc 
straw. Sixteen lamps, perpetually burn- 
ing, hang over it, and illumine the darkness 
of the grotto. You are now led still farther 
down some steps, and come into the grotte 
in which itis said that the innocent children 
were buried, which Herod slew when he was 
deceived by the Wise Men.” 

He is shown, also, some bones of John the: 
Baptist. ‘Theshowman touched them with 
his finger, the tip of which our excellent 
tailor kissed with fervor. Atthe end of this, 
he received a regular certificate of his visit, 
like the one given to those who go under the 
falls at Niagara. 


New Books have been flowing in upon 
us, since writing the foregoing articles, some 
of which are ofa very interesting character. 
One of these is the ** American in Paris”’ 
in winter, which far surpasses the former 
number. Our next issue will be rich in 
every department, and grow better anc 
better. ‘* So mote it be.” 











of mother of pearl, on which scenes from 
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Wishing to encourage a liberal system of 
exchange, we greet our brethren of the press, 
wishing them all sorts of good luck,and abun- 
dant happiness, ‘‘ henceforrh and forever.”’ 
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